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FARM COSTS farm management studies 

IN [OWA have been made of a 
group of Iowa county farms by the de- 
partment of agricultural economics at 
Ames, and the results have just been 
made public. Jay Whitson, in the article 
on page 3, comments on the significance 
of these results. The figures seem to 
show that the hog business has been a 
saving factor on these better than aver- 
age farms in the last year or two. 


FOUR-H CLUBS AT Representatives of 

WASHINGTON Four-H Clubs from 
all over the country met in Washington 
recently. Miss Arnquist, head of the 
Four-H Club work among girls in Iowa, 


tells about the meeting in the article on 
page 56. 
TORNADO SEASON It seems to be hard 


STARTS to get thru a sum- 
mer without having a few tornadoes hit 


the corn helt. Clinton county was the un- 
Tur section last week, altho the storm 
1 1 number of other spots in eastern 
Towa. Mr. Drips went over to Clinton 
county as soon as the news of the storm 


can ind sent back a detailed account of 

the damage done. The article is on 

page Ss, 

VOICE OF THE A page of farm letters 
FARM is found this week on 


page 10. We are always glad to get good 
short comments for this page. 
ADVENTURES OF THE We know that 

BROWN FAMILY at least eight 
hundred families are reading this storv 
e% , week, since we got more than that 
! letters and postal cards asking us 
t yntinue the varn. This week's in- 
s nent is on page 15. 

THE HOME The folks who read 
‘DEPARTMENT Miss Wvlie’'s article on 
1 fome Economics Conference at Ashe- 

lela Ge will be interested in her 
Patchwork Thoughts about it on page 12. 


SI tells more about the automobile trip 
to North Carolina and back. 


TO KANSAS 
IN 1871 
1 re an 


. '70's. 


One of our old friends has 
dug into his diary to pre- 
irticle for us on a trip to Kansas 
The old-timers will be glad 
1 ‘ad of this experience so much like 
t own, and the younger folks ought 
ty be impressed with this re-telling of 
\ the old-time travelers were up 
against. 

MORE THIEVES Some more _ poultry 
TO PRISON thieves have been sent 
to prison from northeastern Towa and 
Some more Wallaces’ Farmer rewards 
paid. The article on page 8 tells about it. 


HEAVY HOGS What is the outlook in 
TO MARKET heavy hog prices for the 
Inte summer and fall. The editorial on 
1 


+ discusses the point. 


sage 


CORN BELT A summary of weather re- 

WEATHER reports for the first ten 
days of July_is given on page 4. The 
crop notes will be found on page 19. 


IN DAYS OF OLD 
When Noah sailed the ocean blue, 
He had his troubles same as you; 
For days and”days' hé drove the ark 
Before he found.a place to park, 
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What 


| “Tf it hadn’t been for an argument with my neigh- 
bor, I’d probably still be wasting money on binder 


“ He called me penny-wise. Claimed a saving of a 
cent or so a pound was not worth the grief of breaks 
| and loose bundles that went with cheap twine. 
After we argued a while, he said ‘Plymouth’ twine 

was freally more economical because it was longer 
per pound than my twine. Right then and there I 
called his bluff by measuring an 8-pound ball of 


| twine. 
| 
| 


| 
| each. 


Plymouth ran 432 feet longer per ball 
| “ Well, I was surprised! My twine averaged only 


448 feet—altho it was tagged 500 ft. per pound. His 
Plymouth gave 502 feet to the pound. I had been 


paying for 432 ft. per ball that Ididn’t get. And more 
tests gave the same results. 


“Thus, I learned Plymouth’s guaranteed length* 
means that I get my money’s worth. I’d not only 
been throwing away money on short length twine, 
but I'd been putting up with needless trouble. 


No more breaks or loose bundles 


“There are no knots—no weak spots — no breaks, 
outh. I just sit ye and get more 

on Plymouth as the 

off row after row of perfect bundles.” 


when I use Pl 
and more sol 


binder throws 


*Plymouth Twine is spun 500, 550, 600 and 650 feet 
to the pound. Look for guaranteed length on tag. 
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PLY MOUTH LONGEST, 











Plymouth binder twine 
is made by the makers 
of Plymouth rope. 





price twine. 


Getting our money’s worth 
is what counts 


BY A THRIFTY FARMER 






Plymouth—more economical: 


It’s longer—full length to the pound 
as guaranteed on the tag; 

It’s stronger—less breaking, less wasted 

time, less wasted grain; 

It’s evener—no thick or thin spots 
—no “grief”; 

It’s better wound—no tangling; 

It’s insect repelling—you can tell by 

its smell; 


It’s mistake-proof* printed ball— 
and instruction slip in every bale. 





*GOLD MEDAL’”’ 
The Wonder Twine 
30% longer than Standard 





You can easily test Plymouth’s length per pound 
against any other twine. 
the left has been made frequently. 

Take a ball of Plymouth and any twine of the 
same weight and tagged as being the same length per 
pound 
measure the length. Plymouth twine wins out— 7% 
to 16% longer than cheaper twines. 


PLYMOUTH 


he experiment pictured at 


and unwind them down the road. Then 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE 
COMPANY 


North Plymouth, Mass. 
Welland, Canada 














for a Power-Equipped 
SEPARATOR 


. You can trade in your old separator 
for a power-driven Sharples Tubu- 
lar—you can trade it in on one of 
larger capacity ...at very little 
cost. A power-driven separator costs 
























only a little more than a hand-driven 
separator ... and $20 allowance 


50 will be made on your old machine. 


If your separator is too smal! for 
allowance 







you want to be free from the 
drudgery of it all, write today 
or the Sharples offer, telling 






- 







on our us what capacity you need. 
old Sharples Separator Co. 

| 5 to eCHICAGS ries . 
| JeParatoy .. WEST CHESTER, PA. 










Worm expeller—r ineral- 

A, vegetable tonic—concitioner 
all in one — economical to feed. Successful fcr four- 
teen Pre in producing more hog profit — 30 to 40 
pounds more per hog for about eight cents a month. 


Send for formula and FREE sample. 


The Kalo Company, x: 1913 07?" 
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HOGKAPS 


A SURE WORM 
EXPELLER,, 





druggists, or write 


Worm Your 
Hogs Now! 


SURE SHOT 


Get every worm quickly, 
surely, and add to your 
hog profits. The old re- 
liable remedy. At all 


SURE-SHOT REMEDY CO. 
Box 29, Des Moines, lowa 





money. _ 
for 


“+ 
“the 


Send today 


: posts postpaid. Successfully 
for over! years. Not o are results wonderful 
in treating heaves, but Tonic Heave Powders 
“tone = a horse and keep him in tip-top con- 
dition all the time. Your money backif it falls. 
Know how to ize and treat over 200 diseases 
of horses and cattle by writing now for FREE 
copy of Fleming’s Vest et Veterinary Adviser. 
FLEMING BROS., 2°0,U%2n tock 


7 s 
Fleming’s T'<3esre 
$1.00 ‘ally used 


N 





GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest Roofing 
You Can Buy. 


Our roofing will last 
forty years. Write ue 


for proof. Best quality 


only — our motto. 

Poor grade roofing 

is very expensive 

in the end. Weare 

the oldest steel 

roofing firm fn the 

west. Can show pic- 

tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices. 


STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


610 S. W. Second St.. Des Moines, lows 
| 





ished 1696 by W. F. Hansen. 








DAVENPORT, IOWA 


tha 
Sept ete Hawk 


when in 











| Remove Hog Worms in 24 Hours 
Hick’s Red Devil Capsules are guaranteed 
in 24 hocrs. 


} to remove worms from h 


$4 5O. Extra Caasules, $4.00 per bund 


iy 50. . 34. red. 
Chas. M. Hick &Co. Dept, 330-KW 1018S.Wabash. Chicago 





are proud to tell friends 
you stay at the “Black 
avenport, 
too. 350 rooms 


‘s economical, 
350 baths. Rooms $2.50 up. 
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HOG PROFITS SAVE FARM GROUP 


Cost Accounting Records for 1926 Show Losses Balanced by Hog Gains 
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Duroc-Tamworth crossbred hoes on the farm of Ear! 


lowa county 

HE hog enterprise was the most impor- 

tant and most profitable for that group 

of Iowa county farmers who are co-oper- 
ating with Iowa State College in keeping com- 
plete and detailed records of the whole farm 
business in 1926. Ari average profit of over 
$800 per farm was made in this department. 
Hlad these men merely broken even on their 
hogs, their farms would have failed to pay them 
wages above their operating expenses and in- 
terest at 5 per cent on a very conservative valu- 
ation of their land. 

Hogs were the largest source of income on 
this group of farms, both in 1925 and 1926, and 
during both years they returned an average 
profit of about $3 per hundred pounds of pork 
produced. The average production was over 
28.000 pounds per farm each year. Thus, de- 
tailed accounting with this group of ‘‘above 
average’’ farmers furnishes proof that, turn- 
ing grain into pork was the outstanding profit- 
able enterprise on corn belt farms during the 
vears of 1925 and 1926. The change in the 
profitableness of hogs will give added interest 
to the records for 1927 on this group of farms. 


Effect of Losses From Cholera 


In spite of the fact that the average profit 
on the hog enterprise on twenty-one farms was 
over $800, four of the group showed a loss on 
their hogs in 1926. Not one of these four showed 
a profit on the whole farm business. Since 
cholera caused heavy losses among hogs in east- 
ern Iowa in the fall of 1926, R. C. Bevan, who 
does the field work on this accounting route, 
was questioned as to how serious the losses from 
cholera were on the farms in this group. While 
several had cholera among their hogs, no severe 
losses were sustained. Among none of the four 
showing a loss on the hog enterprise were chol- 
era losses alone enough to put the hogs into the 
loss column. 

With an average production cost of pork of 
$9.12 per ewt. for the twenty-one farms, three 
had a cost of less than $8 per ewt. and five had 
a eost of more than $10.01 per ewt. Five of 
these twenty-one farmers bought stock pigs or 
feeder hogs in some numbers. Five raised a 
considerable number of fall pigs. Nearly all of 
these showed a large profit on the hog enter- 
prise. This is to be expected during a year 
when hogs are good property. 

On a considerable number of the farms on 
this eost route, a large pasture acreage is used 
for cattle. A few of these men are primarily 
feeders of western cattle, but more keep a small 
herd of cows. This is not a dairying commn- 


nity, and on most of the 
farms, where any consid- 
erable number of cows 
are kept, part of the 
cows are used to raise 
calves, Only seven out 
of the twenty-one made 
a profit on the combined 
milking and ealf raising 
enterprise, and in no 
case was the enterprise 
very profitable. On the 
other hand, several had a 
loss of $400 or more on 
this enterprise. 

This indicates that the 
problem of the best uti- 
lization of pasture land 
in areas like Iowa county 
is a real one. Soil fer- 


i 

“in 
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' 
4 
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Butler, 


tility problems, lay of 
land, ditches, and so forth, make the keeping 
of a large acreage of pasture necessary. De- 


tailed accounting merely emphasized forcefully 
how difficult it is to use this land in the pro- 
duction of beef or ‘‘beef and milk’’ by ordi- 
nary methods, and to receive an adequate re- 
turn for labor, equipment, feed other than pas- 
ture, and return enough for the use of the pas- 
ture to pay taxes and interest on even a low 
land valuation. 





An average profit of $3 per hundred 
pounds of pork produced was made by the 
group of Iowa county farmers who kept 
cost accounts in 1926. The hog enterprise 
netted a profit of over $800 per farm. The 
cattle enterprise gave a large loss on most 
farms. Both cattle raising and cattle feed- 
ing were unprofitable. An average work- 
day of 10.3 hours was put in at farm work, 
giving a total of 3,393 hours per man for 
the year. 











The cattle feeders in this group, in common 
With other lowa feeders, had an unprofitable 
season in 1926, with their feeding cattle enter- 
prise. On an average, 1925 showed this group 
a real profit and raised the average farm in- 
come above that of 1926. The combination of 
a good cattle feeding year and profitable hog 
prices was probably the most important in 18 
out of the 21 farms showing a profit above ex- 
penses, interest and labor in 1925. In 1926, 
with hogs as profitable, 6 out of 21 failed to 
show a profit. In 1925, 


perior ability, quality of land, soil fertility and 
farm buildings and equipment. The extensive 
cost accounting earried on in Illinois, when 
checked with general farm surveys, indicates 
that the type of men who will co-operate in 
keeping cost accounts average at least 2 per 
cent more on their farm investment than the 
general average of their community. The men 
closest in touch with this Iowa county group 
believe the difference is even greater with these 
men. Based on the Hlinois experience, their in- 
come is at least $700 above the community av- 
erage. Reckoning on this basis, with a, land 
valuation equivalent to that in 1913. Lowa 
farmers whose chief sources of Income were 
beef cattle and hogs, failed to pay 5 per cent 
on their land in 1926, after operating expenses 
and a labor allowance were dedueted 


Eight-Hour Day Is a Long Ways Off 


Perhaps the most striking part of the detailed 
records on this group of farms was that of the 
hours of labor these men actually put in on 
their farm business. Based on these ‘‘ better 
than average’’ farms, the eight-hour day is a 
long ways off in the corn belt. So is the dream 
of those who glibly speak of doing the farm 
work in 30 or 40 days and spending the rest of 
the vear at factory work. An average of 3,226 
hours per man for the year in 1925 and 3.593 
in 1926 is a lot of overtime over an eight-hour 
day. If no vaeation is taken during the vear 
and six full days are put in each of the fifty- 
two weeks, the eight-hour worker puts in 2.496 
hours at his task. On these Iowa county farms, 
897 hours of overtime over such a schedule was 
put in last year, An average of 10.3 hours for 
the week-days was put in by these men. Only 
two put in less than nine hours per day, and 
five worked more than 11.5 hours daily. 

On the twelve owned farms, there is appar- 
ently a close correlation between the length of 
the work-day and profit. This may be due to 
the type of farming rather than the mere num- 
ber of hours put in. Lots of eattle and hogs 
usually mean longer hours on corn belt farms. 

If this group is representative, economy in 
the use of man labor in producing the corn erop - 
has little connection with the profit of the farm 
business as a whole, Four of these farms raised 
a corn crop with 15 hours or less of man labor 
per acre. Five of them took more than 22.5 
hours. The low labor group had a smaller aver- 
age profit than the high. Evidently economy 
in the use of labor in tending the major crops 
is only one of several things of importance in 
the profitable operation of a corn belt farm. 





the owner group showed 
a profit of $1.174, while 
this group of 12 farms 
farms in 1926 returned a 
profit of $302. The cash 
renters showed an aver- 
age profit of $554 last 
vear, against $1,554 the 
year before. 

30th R. C. Bevan. who 
supervises the keeping of 
the records, and J. A. 
Hopkins, of Ames, who 
their tabulation, were 
their tabulatoin, were 
emphatic in calling at- 
tention to the fact that 
the farmers in this group 
were far above the aver- 
age in income, due tosu- 
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Buildings on one of the cost account route farms— 


Arthur Plagman 
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SMALL NUMBER OF HEAVY HOGS TO 
COME TO MARKET 


HE government post office survey 
cates that the number of hogs coming to 
market during the late summer and fall should 
be little if any larger than a vear ago. On June 
1 of 1926 there were thirty-two hegs over six 
months of age for every one hundred of total 
hog population. This year on June 1 there 
were only twenty-eight. It would seem, there- 
fore, unless our farmers are so panic stricken 
that they dump an unusually high percentage 
of their sows, that there would be slightly few- 
er hogs on the market during the late summer 
and fall this vear than there were a year ago. 
In view of the outlook for hog supplies, it would 
seem that hog prices should strengthen during 
July and August, and that even after the fall 
break in October and November prices should 
still be fairly good. We believe that the break 
during the past few months has probably been 
a good thing for the hog market of 1928, be- 
eause it has undoubtedly reduced very greatly 
the number of sows bred for fall farrow, The 
thing has been earried too far now, however. 
It is time for hog wich to advance. 





indi- 


AID FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


N THE talk about tax reduction, there is re- 

newed emphasis among farm people on the 
need of state and federal aid for country 
Schools. It is pointed out, quite accurately, 
that a good percentage of country boys and 
girls go to the towns and that it is unfair to 
place the entire burden of their education on 
the country when the city gets the benefit. 
State aid may come after an income tax has 
been put thru. State aid now, when the bulk 
of state taxes is paid by country people any- 
way, wouldn't help the situation much. Federal 
aid might be supplied with gain to farmers if 
the surtaxes on incomes were kept high enough 
to produce the necessary funds. 

There is always one danger in outside help 
of this sort. State aid means state regulation; 
federal aid means federal regulation. In the 
field of education, this regulation is too often 
more of a nuisance than a help. It means stan- 


dardized examinations, miles of red tape, bush- 
els of reports and a very doubtful gain to the 
local school. 





4. country school ean not be pushed too far 
in the direction of standardization, It is quite 
proper to demand certain standards in physical 
equipment; it is quite proper to demand that 
teachers meet. certain standards. Farther than 
this, it is doubtful if regulation can profitably 
be pushed. The local teacher must adapt her 
methods to the needs of the special group of 
children she is teaching; if she is trained and 
intelligent, she can do the job better by follow- 
ing her own plans than by sticking to the blue- 
print of plans sent out from headquarters. 
state and federal aid for 
country schools is going to be agitated vigor- 
ously. Probably we shall have both in a few 
years. Farmers will do well to see that they do 
not pay too highly for this outside help. 


The question of 





CORN BELT WEATHER 

HE first ten days of 

mal in temperature, but very dry except 

in Ohio. Serious drouth damage will be done 

to corn at tassling time if rain doesn’t come 

soon. As yet the corn in the western part of 

the corn belt looks fine, but in another week 

drouth damage will begin. Hot, dry weather, 

beginning with July 9, is interfering with the 
filling of late oats. 


July were about nor- 





ACCIDENTS IN FARMING 


T IS NOT possible for a man to be a low cost 

producer all of the time. This is illustrated 
by hog cost accounting records in Iowa county 
during the past two years. One of the men 
who was exceedingly low in his cost two years 
ago was among the highest this past year, and 
vice versa. Even the most efficient hog man 
occasionally suffers severe losses from disease. 

We are speaking of this because so many 
town people say when inspecting cost account- 
ing records, ‘‘Look at John Jones—by using 
modern methods of producing hogs he puts 
on gains at seven dollars and fifty cents a 
hundred.’’ They don't realize that next year 
John Jones may have a cost of twelve dollars 
a hundred. 

We can all become a lot more efficient, but 
the chances for increased efficiency are not 
nearly as great as most people think that after 
inspecting cost account records. Fully half of 
the differences in costs are without signifi- 
cance. 








STOVER SILAGE 
A AKING SILAGE out of the corn stalks 


without the ears has been tried on a small 
seale for years, but has never become generally 
adopted. In Bulletin 291 the Illinois Station 
at Urbana discusses experiments with this kind 
of silage. It has been found that while the 
corn stover silage contains about 85 per cent as 
much digestible nutrients as regular silage, it 
has a feeding value in actual tests only about 
two-thirds as great. In other words, with corn 
silage at $6.00 a ton it would seem that stover 
silage is worth $4.00 a ton. The Illinois people 
say that the advantages of feeding stover silage 
over ordinary stover from the shock or pastur- 
ing in the field are ‘‘(1) Reduction of loss of 
material from exposure to rain and wind; (2) 
No loss from tramping; (3) an increased palat- 
ability causing a greater consumption and 
smaller waste in feeding due to the fact that 
stalks have been softened, broken up, made 
juicy and palatable; (4) A much greater ulti- 
mate utilization of the nutrients of the corn 
crop than when the stover is fed from the 
shock or is pastured in the field.’’ 

When the corn borer comes to Illinois and 
eastern Iowa it is probable that there may be 
a great increase in interest in stover silage. In 
fact this plan may ultimately prove to be more 
profitable to the farmer than selling his stalks 
to corn stalk factories. 


OUR FOOLISH TARIFF 


With the exception of Spain the United 

States seems to have the highest tariff on 
manufactured goods of any nation in the world. 
We have reached 37 per cent, whereas most of 
the European nations are around 20 per cent. 
England, in spite of her 33 per eent tariff on 
automobiles and farm machinery, averages only 
5 per cent. France, Germany ‘and Italy are 
all around 20. 

Canada, in her present state of development, 
has greater justification for tariffs than the 
United States, but as a matter of fact her tar- 
iffs average only about 23 per cent. 

With the United States developed indus- 
trially as she is today and with her credit 
relationship to the rest of the world as it now 
is it would seem that our tariff on manufac- 
tures is foolishly and outrageously high. This 
is especially true from the standpoint of the 
corn and hog farmers of the middle west and 
the cotton farmers of the south. 





HOG PRICES AND HAM PRICE 


HE wholesale price of lard, ham, sides and 

bacon at the present time averages 72 per 
cent of a year ago, whereas, hog prices are 
about 62 per cent of a year ago. The packers 
are evidently making a lot more money on hogs 
now than then. Compared with before the war, 
the contrast is even more striking because hog 
prices now are only about 10 per cent above 
pre-war, whereas, the average wholesale price 
of the four products is about 30 per cent higher 
than before the war. Sides today are as low 
relative to pre-war as hogs, but ham and bacon 
are far higher. Hog prices should be decidedly 
higher today than they are now. 





THE SOUTH ON THE FLOOD 


ARM people in the south seem to be wonder- 
special session of 
congress has not been called to appropriate 
funds to take care of the sufferers in the Mis- 


sissippi flood. The Southern Ruralist makes 
this pertinent comment: 

‘*No disaster in all the history of the nation 
even approaches that which has been visited 
upon the people along our great mid-continent 
water courses. Houses by the thousands have 
been washed away or all but ruined. Hundreds 
of thousands of mules have been drowned, and 
the whole country will have to be restocked 
with eattle, hogs and poultry, millions of head 
of which lost their lives in the swirling torrents 
of the flooded waters. With the livestock went 
all feed. Crops that were planted were de- 
stroyed. The loss in dollars runs into the hun- 
dreds of millions. The best the Red Cross eould 
do was to get together around fourteen million 
dollars, a feat we would not depreciate one 
whit. The Red Cross has done a masterly piece 
of work. But fourteen million dollars to meet 
the situation in the flooded area is like giving 
a starving man a tid-bit and asking him to be 
satisfied and well-fed. 

‘*Congress could be called into special session 
and should be, and asked to meet its responsi- 
bilities, which it would do without equivoca- 
tion. There is a surplus of some three to four 
hundred million dollars in the treasury. The 
president was perfectly willing about a year 
ago to make the big tax payers of the country, 
who were not at all in distress, a present of two 
to three hundred million dollars. There was a 
surplus in the treasury then, too, and he had a 
‘constructive’ plan for disposing of it. The 
admission that it is politically unwise to call a 
special session of congress now to take up the 
flood situation and do something promptly 
about it is admission that there is lack of lead- 
ership in the highest office of the land.’’ 
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FOR REFORM IN HOG CALLING 


. | ‘HE hog calling season comes around again. 


Professionals who have hardesed their 
lungs by ealling shotes against a north wind all 
winter will compete for honors at county fairs 
and community pienics. It is a great sport, and 
has the further advantage that when a .good 
hog ealler is at work, anybody in the county 
can enjoy it. There is no need to pay admission 
to the grounds or even to leave the home farm. 

We are inclined, however, to issue a warning 
against the growing tendency to divorce this 
art from its practical base. We note that one 
score card lists the following points: Volume, 
50; variety, 25; enticement, 10. musieal qual- 
itv, 10; facial expression, 5. This shows degen- 
eracy. What hog ever cared about the facial 
expression of the man who was calling him to 
his feed, or about musical quality? The points 
viven to volume ean also be criticized. Not vol- 
ume, but distance, is what is wanted. <A bull 
bass roar may sound good at close range, but it 
is the high falsetto that penetrates every thick- 

t in the back pasture. 

Hog calling ought to be a sort of calling that 
will bring hogs on the run, No other require- 
ments ought to be allowed. The faney frills 
that have been tacked on lately should be dis- 
carded. We further recommend that the board 
of judges in each case take themselves over the 
nearest hill, bury their noses in the sod, and 
assume the happy indifference to the outside 
world that is a characteristic of a rooting hog. 

Let’s stick to nature, and leave facial expres- 
sion to the movie actors. 





THEY GO TOGETHER 


‘*“@TICK TO PRODUCTION. A farmer has 

enough to do if he knows how to raise crops 
and feed stock.’’ This is the doubtless well 
meant advice of some folks who question wheth- 
er farmers should worry about marketing prob- 
lems or should attempt, thru co-operatives, to 
take over the responsibility for marketing their 
products. 

It is advice the farmer would be glad to take 
if he could. No one wants to do extra work. 
The farmer, with a big job on his hands at 
home, would be glad to be able to give all his 
time to production and forget about what hap- 
pened to the product after it passed his gate. 

But he can’t forget. Low prices show up on 
his checks and jolt him into action. The agen- 
cies to which he entrusts his products are pri- 
marily interested in their margin; they pay 
little attention to warning him about gluts or 
shortages; they care little whether the prices 
he gets are high or low. 

The farmer finds, too, that the marketing 
process reaches clear back to the field and the 
barn yard. Without a friendly marketing 
ageney, controlled by himself, he cannot hope 
to know what grades of livestock the market 
next season will want; he cannot be sure 
whether it will pay to raise more acres of this 
crop or less, or how much pains he can afford 
to devote to getting a quality product. These 
are the things that marketing must teach prod- 
uction ; few farmer marketing concerns do much 
in this line yet; they will, and they are the only 
hope for the farmer ever getting this kind of 
help. 

Chris L. Christensen, head of the division of 
co-operative marketing, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in the American-Seandi- 
navian Review, says: The outstanding lesson 
to us in the marvelous progress of Danish agri- 
culture during the last fifty years is the devel- 
opment of an inseparable relationship between 
marketing and production by co-operative or- 
ganization among farmers. By this, I mean a 
close hook-up between production and market- 
ing, which has made the production plant of 
the Danish farmers responsive to the market 
demand. This responsiveness, this readiness 





to adjust itself to new conditions is a necessity 
that now faces American agriculture. . . . 
American farmers can profitably look to Den- 
mark for proof of the fact that, altho natural 
science has lone been showing the isolated 
farmer how to increase his production, until 
this production is in line with market require- 
ments, and is efficiently distributed it will not 
be profitable. Moreover, Danish farmers have 
demonstrated that co-operative action is an 
effective means of bringing this improved prod- 
uction in line with efficient distribution and 
market requirements. ’’ 

Production will always lag in efficiency un- 
less marketing experience is there to guide it. 
Dairy farmers in some sections of Minnesota 
sent low grade cream to market until their own 
creamery federation found new markets for 
better butter, paid better prices for high grade 
cream, and sent field men out to help get that 
higher quality. There is good cream going to 
market in those sections now, but all the dairy 
production lectures and literature in the world 
would not have brought the change unless the 
farmers’ co-operative had opened up new mar- 
kets and reflected that new demand back to the 
individual dairy farm. 

Marketing goes with preduction. We cannot 
have efficient production on the farm 
we have a marketing system created to serve 
the producer. 


inless 





DECEMBER CORN PRICES 


ECEMBER future corn prices on the Chi- 

eago board of trade opened in early July 
at around $1.10. It is rather unusual to see 
December futures four cents a bushel higher 
than September and thirteen cents a bushel 
higher than July. Ordinarily, the December 
futures are nine or ten cents a bushel lower 
than the September. The present situation 
would suggest that those of our readers who 
have old corn on hand need not be in any great 
hurry to sell. 

In 1924, when the smallest corn crop of re- 
cent years was harvested, the December Chi- 
cago price averaged about $1.24. This year it 
now seems that the corn crop in Iowa will be 
larger than in 1924, but that for the country as 
a whole it will be slightly smaller. 

A dollar and ten cents for corn at Chicago in 
December represents about 90 cents a bushel 
for new corn on Jowa farms. If corn is 90 cents 
a bushel on Iowa farms next December, it will 
have to sell for more than a dollar a bushel in 
the summer of 1928 to compensate for shrink- 
age and interest. In 1924, the farmers who 
sold their corn during the early winter made 
the most money. Those who held their corn 
until August and September of 1925 were 
greatly disappointed. 





GROWTH OF THE FARM MACHINERY 
BUSINESS 


ROM 1924 to 1926, the output of farm ma- 
chinery in the United States inereased from 
$320.000.000 to $460.000,000. Of this $140,- 
000.000 increase, about half was represented 
by the growth in the tractor business. Tractors 
to the value of $146.000,000 were produced last 
year, as compared with $82,000,000 three vears 
ago. There has also been a great growth in the 
production of harvesting machinery, especially 
combines, the increase during the past two 
years amounting to about $16,000,000. 

In 1926, about 4,700 combines were sold 
abroad and about 6,300 were sold to farmers 
inside the United States. Of tractors, about 
46,000 were sold abroad and 117,000 inside the 
United States. Apparently there are farmers in 
Canada, Argentina and other countries of 
large scale production who are taking very 
kindly to up-to-date machinery in the way of 
tractors and combines. 


THE MID-WEST FEDERAL TAX 
PROGRAM 


REPRESENTATIVE W. C. Ramseyer, of 

Towa, says, in regard to propaganda for 
turning back the forthcoming treasury surplus 
to the big income tax payers: 

“‘A tax bill that doesn’t make adequate pro- 
vision for debt reduction must be fought to a 
standstill.’’ 

That makes a good program for everybody 
who is really interested in eutting down the 
costs of federal government. One of the biggest 
items now is the interest on the national debt, 
and sound economy will pay off that debt as 
fast as it ean be done. 








Odds and Ends 




















H' \W LONG WILL IT BE before the dairy 

people face the same kind of overprodue- 
tion as has troubled the egg producers this 
spring? The tariff of 8 cents a pound on eggs 
in the shell was a great help as long as we had 
no surplus production of eggs. For a time it 
seemed as tho one of the best ways of helping 
out the farm income was to expand the chicken 
As long as we were hiding behind 
the tariff wall that was true, but when we 
began to produce more eggs than we consume 
at home trouble began. 

The same thing will happen to butter some 
day. The 12 cent tariff on butter is fine now, 
but wait till we increase our butter production 
so that we have to stand out in the open. In 
that day the dairyman may take a little more 
interest in the general farm problem. They 
may find that they are not so far aloof from 
the problems of corn, hogs, wheat and cotton as 
some had thought. 


business. 


AM WONDERING how long it will be pos- 

sible for cattle in Chicago to sell about twice 
as high as cattle of the same grade sell for in 
Argentina. Argentine beef could be laid down 
in New York today for far less than Chicago 
beef, and still pay the 20 per cent tariff. It 
seems, however, that at the present time we 
don’t allow the Argentine beef to come in 
because of fear of foot and mouth disease. 
Some day, however, our seaboard consumers 
may take the attitude of the consumers in Eng- 
land and Europe and allow the Argentine beef 
to come in anyway. 

Bankers and investors in the United States 
have loaned over four billion dollars to South 
America, a considerable part of which has gone 
to Argentina. Our traders are carefully eul- 
tivating the Argentine market and our bankers 
have established branch banks. Sooner or later 
there will be a great clamor from the eastern 
seaboard to let in Argentine beef, wheat, corn 
and hogs without tariff. 


AY WHITSON tells me that as a result of 

some Of his travels in eastern Iowa, he is 
beginning to think that the T. B. test may be 
responsible for dairy products remaining fairly 
high in price longer than most people expected. 
He says that in Jones county, Iowa, for in- 
stanee, abont 6,000 head have been condemned 
as tubercular, and that in some evunties in 
northern Illinois the losses have run as high as 
80 per cent. Undoubtedly the slaughter of tu- 
bereular cows has kept the dairy business from 
expanding as rapidly as it otherwise would in 
response to the favorable price situation. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





It is up to us to show that the gospel is a prac- 
tical gospel, workable in everyday life, in social life, 
in the market. in the playground. The extent to 
which we apply it to every phase of human life 
is the measure of our actual faith in it. “I believe, 
therefore have I spoken’—in deeds as well as in 
awords.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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FOUR-H WEEK AT WASHINGTON 


Farm Boys and Girls Attend National Conference 


Farm girls and farm boys are com- 
ing into their own! A national dele- 
gates’ conference for youth of the 
open country held at the national cap- 
ital, sponsored by the very govern- 
ment itself, justifies this statement. 
The week of June 16 to 23 saw dele- 
rates from forty-one of the forty-eight 
states of the nation assembled on the 
department of agriculture grounds in 
Washington, D. C., for a week of study 
of historical things of the present, a 
peek into the past, and an hour daily 


for conferences on vouth problems. 
Oh, yes, young folks have problems, 
too. You remember that Longfellow 
said “The thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine 
greeted the delegates with these 
words: “America has ever placed 
her reliance in her young womanhood 
and young manhood. She has_ not 
placed it in vain. She shall continue 
to do this. Her confidence will never 
be misplaced.” 

Every state was entitled to six dele- 
gates, two Four-H club girls, two 
Four-H club boys, one woman state 
leader and one man_ state leader. 
Some states’ enthusiasm’ evidently 
could not be held back for as many 
as eleven delegates came from one 
of the enthusiastic southern states. 

It was a thrilling group of earnest 
farm youth, the average being about 
seventeen years of age. Each was 
sent because of an outstanding record 
of good club work covering a period 
of years. 

Iowa was justly proud of her dele- 
gation. Esther Sietmann of Marshall 
county, the state girls’ Four -H club 
president, has a club record which any 
girl might emulate. She has had a 
consistently good record for six years. 
Largely through her efforts, the club 
has remained a unit for this number 
of years without a break which would 
necessitate a re-organization and use 
up effort which could be used in keep- 
ing the wheels running, not in oiling 
them up after they stop. 

In 1925, she was Iowa's outstanding 
clothing club girl, in 1926 Iowa's out- 
standing style show girl and in 1927 
America’s outstanding club girl as 
decided by one of the eastern farm 
journals in a nation-wide contest. 

Wilbur Plager of Grundy county, 
the president of the State Boys’ Four- 
H clubs, represented the boys of the 
state in a splendid manner. Wilbur 
has been in club work for nine years 
and so went to Washington with a 
wealth of experience back of him. 

Alberta Hoppe of Linn county was 
the third delegate to uphold the honor 
of Iowa, clubly speaking. Alberta has 


N JUNE 26 I attended the 75th 

anniversary service of the Honey 
Creek Friends .church. It made me 
wonder how many country churches 
in the corn belt can go back until 1852 
with their record of continuous ser- 
vices as ean this southern Hardin 
county church. There were a large 
number of country churches in Iowa 
established before or in 1852. How 
many, like Honey Creek, have held 
weekly services ever since? How 
many have remained in the same de- 
nomination during the whole period? 
Have they always had the same 
churchyard as Honey Creek has or at 
least have they kept to the same site 
and not shifted more than a mile or 
two. Are a considerable portion of 
the present members of the church 
organization descendants of those act- 
ive in it during the early days of the 
church? 

Some of these questions are among 
those that came to my mind as I sat 
in the natural amphitheater in the 
Native timber close by the church in 


By Josephine Arnquist 


a good local six year club record to 
her credit. In 1926, she represented 
her county on a demonstration team 
at the state fair. In 1927 she was de- 
clared Iowa's healthiest girl in a con- 
test in which seventy-one of Iowa's 
ninety-nine counties participated. At 
the inter-state fair she won first hon- 
ors, and at Chicago she tied for na- 
tional honors with Mississippi at a 
national health contest. 

We can assure Dr. C. B. Smith, 
chief of extension work in the depart- 
ment of agriculture, that the Iowa 
delegation will repay the state to the 
very fullest for the investment made 
in them. Dr. Smith admonished the 
delegates in these words: “Much hav- 
ing been given you, much will be ex- 
pected of you. Having come with ten 
talents, you will be expected to carry 
back ten more talents.” 

At the first assembly of delegates, 
each state was introduced. When Iowa 
stood up, folks noticed that but one 
boy and two girls represented the 
state. Some one called out banter- 
ingly: “Why only one boy?” Without 
thinking of a possible comeback, I 
hurriedly retorted: “It takes two boys 
from any other state to equal one boy 
from the corn state.” After the meet- 
ing, Wilbur was much perturbed for 
fear that some one might say: “Are 
your girls inferior to your boys?” So, 
he said to be sure to say if cornered, 
that according to the Iowa club boys, 
no matter how many girls from any 
state one might put up, they couldn't 


equal one Iowa club girl. Such was 
the loyalty of the Iowa Four-H-ers. 
Tents had been put up by the navy 
department on the very’ grounds 
where the Union army had been 


_camped during the Civil war. No other 


organization has ever camped there 
before or since. One of the pictur- 
esque characters of the camp was 
Strongheart, American Indian of the 
Yakima tribe from Yakima, Wash. His 
tepee was a colorful spot in the village 
of khaki. Each evening dressed in his 
native costume, he gave us with be- 
fitting dignity of his wealth of Indian 
lore. His ceremonial prayer to the 
Great Spirit that the crops might be 
fruitful was particularly beautiful. 

Every department of the govern- 
ment had a part in making this week 
worth while week for the “sons and 
daughters of the soil”. 

Mr. Warburton, in charge of the ex- 
tension program in the department of 
agriculture, in an address, _ said: 
“There are 150 good reasons before 
me this morning for Four-H club 
work.” He told of the record made 
by six outstanding girls and boys of 
the United States now in the business 
world who have made good largely 
through the inspiration of their club 
work. One of the six was an Iowa 
girl, Miss Beulah Rodgers, of Ma- 
haska county. Miss Beulah is now 
field agent for one of the large glass 
jar companies. Her territory is the 
United States. Her canning club rec- 


ord got her position for her. 
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VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


Weeds and Sour Soil—Cattle Feeding Methods 
By JAY WHITSON : 


a congregation of 800 or 900 that 
gathered for worship the last Sunday 
in June. [ went thru the cemetery 
that was also established in 1852, 
and had the location of the log church 
and the frame church that replaced 
it and was in time replaced by the 
present brick church, pointed out to 
me. 

Changes in trading points, means 
and methods of travel, and change of 
location or occupation of families have 
caused the death or removal or con- 
solidation of most of the early country 
churches of Iowa. 

Any farm community in Iowa that 
has an active church that has been 
an important influence i> the commu- 
nity ever since the first settlement 
is to be congratulated. 


Curator Harlan of the State Histor- 
ical department, who delivered the 
afternoon address, said he knew of 
only a few farm communities in the 
state, where the bulk of people were 
descendants of the earliest settlers. 
In each of these communities where 
this was true, a strong country church 
had been the center and chief source 
of community life and activity. 


In western Iowa the most common 
clover growing along the roadside is 
white blossom sweet clover. In east- 
ern Iowa it is white clover or Dutch 
clover. I drove about 400 miles in a 
recent trip thru Benton, Linn, Jones, 
Cedar and Johnson counties. I noticed 
husky, full-sized sweet clover growing 
on the road in only three spots in the 


Mr. Jardine gave each one a sou- 
venir gavel with the admonition that 
it must not be sold or given away. 
It was a gift from the government. 
The heads of the gavels were made 
from pine taken from the roof of the 
white house, which is being reno- 
vated, and the handles from hickory 
taken from Washington’s estate at 
Mount Vernon. In turn, the delegates 
presented Mr. Jardine with a gavel 
made from woods from the forty-eight 
states. Iowa’s contribution was the 
catalpa. 

Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, as- 
sistant attorney-general of the United 
States, gave one of the outstanding 
addresses of the week. She wanted 
us to feel that law is our friend, not 
our enemy. 

Of special interest to Iowans was 
the address given by Agsistant Secre- 
tary of War McNider, formerly of 
Mason City. 

Beautifully planned were the tours 
to historical spots by Mr. Ray Turner, 
who has charge of club work in the 
mid-west. He had forgotten no de- 
tails which would remain long in the 
minds of those who were seeing 
Washington for the first time. The 
tomb of Martha and George Washing- 
ton at Mount Vernon was opened with 
reverence by the old colored guard. 
A representative of the Four-H club 
girls and boys placed a wreath in 
token of respect. A similar token of 
homage was left at the tomb of the 
unknown soldier. 

Of great interest were the govern- 
ment buildings. Vaults in the treasury 
department never opened to a large 
delegation before, were opened for 
these youthful guests of the govern- 
ment. Millions of dollars were seen, 
but no souvenirs were passed out 
here. 

Mr. George Farrell, Miss Gertrude 
Warren, Mr. Ray Turner, Mr. Robert 
Foster and Miss Madge Reese of the 
extension service at Washington were 
untiring in their efforts to see that all 
details of the week were carried out. 

Surely all delegates, young and 
grown-up, left Washington better citi- 
zens. As our Wilbur said at the last 
camp fire when expressions of appre- 
ciation were given by the states: 
“This week we have been here as a 
nation, not as separate states.” He 
summarized the camp in few words. 

The first national conference of 
farm girls and boys is written in let- 
ters of gold in the minds not of just 
the delegates, but all the girls and 
boys back home who were represented 
by delegates of their own age and ex- 
perience. The farm was dignified in 
the minds of the nation the week of 
June 16 to 23. Yes, farm girls and 
boys are surely coming into their 
own! 


400 miles. One place was between 
Springville and Anamosa near the 
Linn-Jones county line. The other 
two were on cuts of considerable size 
on the primary road south of Tipton 
in Cedar county. 

This absence of sweet clover from 
the roadside in eastern Iowa tells a 
story of soil acidity that requires no 
litmus paper or Truog test to verify. 

I saw sweet clover growing as the 
sole crop or in mixtures in quite a 
number of fields. In all cases where 
I inquired I found that the land had 
been limed some time previous. 

Next to white clover in amount 
along the roads is alsike clover in this 
part of Iowa. I was surprised at the 
large amount of alsike I saw both in 
the roads and in hay fields in Linn, 
Jones, Cedar and Johnson counties. 
The high price of red clover seed has 
been an important factor in the in- 
crease in use of alsike during the last 
few years, several told me. 

However, it has been more extens- 
ively used in the east one-fourth of 
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lowa than the rest of the state for a 
eood many years, or so I would judge 
after my trips over the state last year 


and this. 
Alsike has proved especially valua- 


ple in a mixture that is used for hay |, 
one or two years and then used for | 
pasture for one year or more. It cOm- | 


pines well with timothy and red clover 
_it does better on wet and acid soil 
than red clover. 





The fattening of western steers in 
Iowa to a considerable extent goes by 


communities. Two adjoining townships | 


or neighborhoods having similar soil 
and raising the same percentage of 
the different crops will present great 
contrasts in the number of cattle fat- 


tened for market. One will have west- | 


ern cattle fattened on every second | 


or third or fourth farm with a town- 
ship finishing 50 carloads or more; 
the next township raising as many 
acres of corn and producing just as 
sood crops of legume hay will per- 
haps have three or four cattle feeders 
instead of 25 or more. 

| do not pretend to know what 
makes the difference in farm practice, 


in the folks on the farms. 

In the southwest corner of Cedar 
county is one of these cattle feeding 
communities. Ispent some days among 
these cattle in the fall of 1917 when 
employed by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture. [I found a 
different type of cattle feeding than is 
ihe general practice in western Iowa, 
with which I am most familiar. I re- 
visited this community on June 29 and 
find they are still following the same 
type of feeding. 

The majority of the cattle fed in 
this cattle-feeding community are 
good quality cattle purchased in the 
fall months. They are wintered on 
silage and legume or mixed hay with 
little or no additional corn. They are 
turned on pasture as soon as it is fit 


and marketed off grass the last of | 
Corn | 


June and the first half of July. 








is fed during part or all the time they | 


are on grass. 

I saw several cars of these cattle 
that had received a ration of corn 
for only a month or two that were 
being shipped the day I was in the 
community. It was hard for me to 
believe that steers receiving this 
small amount of grain could look so 
well finished and feel so solid. 

This method of handling appears 
to have been successful. I was im- 
pressed by its possibilities ten years 
ago. It still looks good to me. 





I recently read a report of a 15 





year-old brood sow, on some English | 
farm, Inquiry was made as to whether | 


any farmers in the United States kept 


sows until this age or approaching it. | 


I found one who has done it. Paul 


Pownall of Cedar county, Iowa, last | 


year marketed 12 Duroc sows that 
were from 12 to 15 years of age. They 
had produced two litters of pigs regu- 
larly each year. The group was not 
marketed because they were not pro- 
ducing satisfactory litters, but be- 
cause Pownall was cutting down on 
pork production. When I visited his 
farm a few weeks ago I saw a bunch 
of 8-year-old sows in the fattening 
lot that looked as if they might be 
used profitably for years as brood 
sows, if one wished to do so. 
feet, pasterns and udders, to casual 
inspection, appeared to be sound. 





If I judge correctly, weeds are a 
more serious pest in the corn fields 
and pastures of eastern Iowa than in 
the western part of the state. I real- 
ize that 1927 is a poor year to make 
comparisons, with an excess of rain 
in the east part and a shortage in 
the west part between April 15 and 


June 15. Yet, over a period of years, | 


Their | 


I believe that the weed problem is | 


more serious in counties like Dela- 
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ware, Jones and Cedar than in Cass, 
Shelby and Crawford. I am sure fox- 
tail is more serious in the cornfields 
and hurts the yield on more acres. 
Drilling corn is practically out of 
the question in these counties, I am 
told, because of the weed problem. 
More than three cultivations are often 
necessary to keep the foxtail under 
control even with good seedbed pre- 
aration. Noxious weeds and poisonous 
weeds are rather widely distributed in 
Jones county, Max Wortman, county 
agent, told me. Several farmers in 
the county also called my attention to 
the increase in distribution of quack 
grass, Canada thistle and dock. Other 
eastern and northeastern Iowa coun- 
ties have the same weed problem. 
In the Jones county Farm Bureau 
office I saw live specimens of the 
worst weeds in Jones county growing 
in large flower pots. Identifying a 
weed from a withered plant or from 
an inadequate description isn’t easy. 
A living specimen properly labeled at 
hand makes identification a self-serve 
affair. It struck me as a mighty help- 
ful exhibit for a barm Bureau office. 
Two poisonous weeds, hemlock and 
wild indigo, were in the collection— 


peat Ay | both found growing on Jones county 
but presume it is due to a difference | 7 ' s 7 he 


farms—where they could kill or injure 
livestock. 


| 





| ter. 


Hog House Windows Leak 


A Mitchell county subscriber writes: 

“I have a hog house with a number 
of windows in the roof in such a way 
that the sun will shine in the north 
row as well as south row of pens. 
These windows leak very badly, mak- 
ing it hard to keep the bedding dry for 
the little pigs. Have been consider- 
ing replacing these with glass cloth 
or celloglass instead of glass, as the 
glass windows are quite expensive 


“and there are 34 of them to replace. 


Any suggestions will be appreciated.” 

If the trouble is only from leakage 
around the sash or around the panes, 
it would be a very simple matter to 
remedy this trouble by forcing very 
stiff roofing cement into all cracks 
around the sash and panes. If the roof- 
ing cement you can get is too thin, it 
can be stiffened by working dry Port- 
land cement into it. Dipping the putty 
knife into gasoline occasionally will 
make it handle the stiff cement bet- 
If some of the panes are broken, 
they should be replaced and then the 


| windows covered with coarse galvan- 


| removing the violet ray part of the 


ized netting to guard against break- 
age from hail stones. 

The glass substitutes are very good 
and these have the advantage of not 











sunlight as does glass, which are very 
efficient in producing good growth in 
young pigs. If your present windows 
are in good shape, however, it would 
hardly be worth while, since the bet- 
ter practice now is to use the McLean 
system of hog lot sanitation, hauling 
the sow and pigs out to a clean lot 
and putting them in small individual 
houses. If you have not started on this 
system you should do so, and the or- 
dinary windows will be satisfactory 
for the main hog house. 





First Place for the Hen 


The domestic fowl is given promi- 
nent place in the National Geographic 
Magazine for April. Poultry breeders 
feel proud of thus having their fav- 
orites featured. I think if our great 
grandmothers could look in on the 
world as it is today that even Lindy 
would surprise them less than the 
growth of the poultry business. I saw 
at the railroad station a truck half 
filled with boxes of baby chicks, proba- 
bly 1,500. 1 heard what sounded like 
twice 1,500 cheeps. In less than a day 


9° 


the chicks had come 350 miles, start- 


ing from a machine that held 2,000 
eges. Traveling chicks! what would 
be more surprising to a woman of 
covered wagon days?—H. W. A. 














Liquid 
Shock Absorbers for YourMotor 






En-ar-co Gear 
Compound - 
For Differential and’ 
Transmission of 
Automobiles, Trucks 
ana Tractors 


En-ar-co Moter Oil 
Light—Medium—Heavy 
Extra Heavy 
55 Gal. Steet Drums 80c Per Gal. 
30 Gal. Half-Drums 85c Per Gal. 
2-5 Gal. Drums . 95c Per Gal. 






5 Gal. Drums .. $1.00 Per Gal. 
1 Gal. Cans .. .. $1.15 Per Gal. | 
Prices subject to change 


Special En-ar-co Motor 
_  Qil for Ford Cars 
Medium—Light 








THOSE'FULL OF 
WOE SHOULD HAVE 
MORE GIDDAP 














Buy at the Sign of the 
Boy and Siate 
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En-ar-co Motor Oil, as seen under a powerful 
magnifying glass, is made up of minute globules 
of oil, rolling freely to provide lubrication, yet 
flexible enough to absorb the mighty shocks of 
Heat cannot weaken them 
—pressure cannot break them. 


sk Your Dealer For 


powerful explosions. 





Viokmen-% 
Costs Less Per Mile 


Only the tinest of oil will stand the intense heat 
and enormous pressure within a hard-working 
motor; inferior oil, in a few minutes, can do 
Don’t risk trouble. 
on En-ar-co. Buy it the economical way—by the 
drum—at the sign of the Boy and Slate. 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


Producer, Refiner and Marketer of Quality En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a 
Branches and Service Stations in 120 Principal Cities of the United States. 


Send for the EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! 
The National Refining Co., 704 G-26 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
I enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and packing. 


irreparable damage. 


Century. 
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Insist 


Send En-ar-co Auto Game FREE. 














My Name is St. or R. F. D. No. 
Post Office County State 
My Dealer’s Name is — Address 
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Tornado Hits Eastern lowa 


Freak Storm Wrecks Buildings and Crops in Clinton 
and Neighboring Counties 


By W. E. DRIPS 


IXTY odd years ago a terrific tor- 
nado passed over Clinton county, 
demolished the early settlers’ build- 
ings, slaughtered livestock in whole- 
sale lots and killed a hundred people. 
Last week another tornado came back 
to Clinton county and, while it did 
not kill any folks, it tore down build- 
ings for a hundred farmers, practically 
obliterated corn and grain crops, and 
killed a lot of livestock and poultry. 
The tornado of sixty years ago, 
which has been considered the one to 
reckon every other storm with, was a 
regular twister, while the one of last 
week evidently had to be modern for 
it was different. It was a regular 
freak as far as storms are concerned. 
Wednesday evening, July 6, farmers 





pretty good crop in this area for the 
corn had recovered from the early bad 
weather and until it was struck by 
the hail looked pretty good. : 

One of the most damaged farms was 
that of Bruce Pelham, on the Lincoln 
highway. His large barn used for 
dairying and hay storage was twisted 
and demolished as if it were a paper 
one. The metal roofing was torn 
loose and distributed over the land- 
scape for forty rods. The hail broke 
out practically all of the glass in the 
windows of the residence and the 
stucco on the house was torn off, leav- 
ing the lath bare. The roof was torn 


loose and trees about the house 
broken off. Here several horses were 
injured, one having to be killed be- 








a 











Clements’ 
in the vicinity of DeWitt were glad 
that one of the hottest days of the 
summer was about over. Along about 
6:30, however, a few clouds appeared, 
and the farmers thought possibly a 
little rain was coming. “hen, almost 
without warning, these clouds turned 
into a terrific wind storm. A little 
rain started and then came hail. There 
was no thunder or lightning, and hard- 
ly before anyone realized just what 
was going on the storm was over. 
It only lasted fifteen minutes and by 
7:30 the sun was shining again and 


with the exception of a drop in the 
temperature the weather was as usual. 
Farmers who had hardly gotten into 
their houses to get out of storm’s fury 


went out of doors again to find their 


shattered 





buildings 


A cow and calf 
were killed by 


cause of broken legs. 
standing in the barn 
the falling timbers. 
At the farm of Will Clements, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer subscriber, the large 
barn was demolished so quickly that 
Mr. Clements and his family did not 
know it had gone until the house was 
pelted with boards and shingles. An- 
other barn with a stone foundation 
stood up under the attack of the storm 
but the roof was damaged. A large 
windmill standing nearby was blown 
down and the wheel was imbedded in 
the roof as if it were a design painted 


on it by some ingenious painter. 
At the John Hanson farm south of 
Low Moor, a large barn made on a 


base of hollow tile was twisted down 

















nee Pelham’'s 
barns torn down, their crops ruined, 
and destruction apparent everywhere 
they looked. Wind damage was bad, 
bat the hail loss was worse 
To the average passerby the de- 
molished buildings showed the worst 
effects of the storm, and trees up- 
rooted and stripped of their foliage 
showed the worst wreckage. To the 


farmer, however, the 
sented the saddest story. 


grain tields* pre- 
Wheat fields 


of a golden hue just about ready to 
be cut were struck by the wind and 
hail and the heads were actually 


driven into the ground so that there 
seemed to be little chance that they 
could be salvaged, even with a mower. 
A number of farmers were debating 
whether or not the oats could be cut 
for hay where it had been laid flat by 
the storm. Corn fields were stripped 
in a number of cases so that the corn 
plants looked more like stakes in the 
field rather than corn. 

Clinton county should have had a 





wrecked barn 

and the roof taken off, leaving the hay 
bents exposed. Mr. Hanson is one 
of the county's star corn pickers and 
when visited by a Wallaces’ Farmer 
representative, Hanson was_ busy 
cleaning up the wreckage. John Tur- 
ner, living east of DeWitt, lost twelve 
of his pure bred hogs thru the storm’s 
fury. They were under a shed 120 
feet long and when this collapsed it 
killed two sows outright and injured 
other hogs so they had to be disposed 
of. Several farmers told of chickens 
that had been killed outright on being 
hit by hail. 

Near LeClaire, in northern Scott 
county, the hail was the worst fea- 
ture. One man who had purchased a 
hew automobile in the afternoon had 
it ruined with hail. There were eight- 
een holes in the top each four inches 
in diameter. It was common to see 
roofs with dents in them which would 
prove that hail stones were most any 
size claimed by the folks who talked 



























about the storm.. Shingles were torn 
off and windows knocked out at prac 
tically every farm for five miles. 

In DeWitt trees were torn down 
limbs broken off and hail stood in the 
streets like snow in the winter, Win- 
dow glass was shattered out of many 
buildings and screens were no pro- 
tection in many instances. Windmill 
repair men and carpenters were the 
busy folks the next day and farmers 
turned in and began to help each 
other repair the damage. One farmer 
had a crew of neighbors busy with a 
regular old fashioned raising bee put- 
ting the roof back on his barn. “Gotta 
do it,’ he explained, “’cause that’s 
where I want to put my hay.” 

Farmers estimated there was at 
least a fifty per cent damage to any 
crop struck by the hail while others 
said the corn never would come back. 
But between pumping water for the 
stock and picking up the stray boards 
that were scattered about the farms, 
business went on as usual. A few 
roads were blocked with trees across 
them, and lineman were busy reset- 
ting telephone poles, but the sun was 
shining the next day as if nothing had 
happened. 

Fortunately, there was insurance on 
most of the wrecked farms and this 
helped the situation. But many a 
place resembled the havoc of imps on 


Halloween and freak sights were 
everywhere. 
It was the worst storm that has 


hit Clinton county in sixty years and 
many an old timer was busy telling 
the crowd of that famous tornado way 
back in the sixties. 

Farmers are an optimistic lot as a 
whole and despite the wreckage that 
cluttered up many a farm every one 
said it might have been worse.” 


RADIOS, AUTOS AND TRACTORS 


IN IOWA 
There were more radios, automobiles 
and tractors on Iowa farms in 1926 than 


in 1925, according to figures compiled by 
Weather and Crop Service of the 
Iowa Department of Agriculture, from the 
reports of There were 65,466 
radio receiving sets on January 1, 1927, 
as compared with 43,969 sets the previous 
year, an increase of 48.9 per cent. There 
were 208,823 automobiles, as compared to 
205,990, or an increase of 2.4 per cent. 
In tractors, 40,612 were found as com- 
pared to 36,985, or an increase of 9.8 per 
cent. Auto trucks increased 16.9 per cent 
from 19,190 a year ago to 22,440 on Janu- 
ary 1 of this year. 


Protect your wheat crop 
against fire, rats, weather, etc 
Combine harvesting makes 
storage necessary for bigger 
profits. Midwest all steel 
Heavy Duty Bin easily set up 
or moved. Highest quality— 
low priced—guaranteed. 
Write for free illustrated toldor and 


MIDWEST ri PRODUCTS Co. 
326 American Bank Bidg Kansas City, Mo. 


the 


assessors. 








alae prepaid, free. 
pric 








Quickly kills lice and mites. Ends mange, sun 
blister. etc. Makes hors put on faster, cheaper gains 
Soon pays its low cost. Automatic. Durable. Positive 
YW iM action. Sprays only when gate is open. Adjust- 

le so it he naka either on outward or inward 
Get free illustrated folder and low factory 
AGENTS WANTED. Easy sales. Write for 


plan. 
Auto Specialists, Inc., 307 W. 8th, Sioux City, la, 

















ALO 
SILOS 


UILD a silo this summer 
with Kalo, Vitrified 

Malt Glazed Blocks. 
Kalo built silos distinguish 
afarm. They are as nesr 
perfect as it is possibile to 
make them. 
Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile biocks. 
They are mede from our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
snuurpasged for strength 
and beau 
Let us send you full infor- 
mation about Kalo 
Blocks. and their 
many uses in farm 


















KALO BRICK AND TILE CoO. 
603 Snell Building. Fort Dodge, lowa 














This pay Prize 


BoyS..Girls 





Send no money=just your name, and [ 
will tell you how to get this wonderful 
prize in a few spare moments. 

DANIEL WEBB 
65 East Tenth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





SN Get Rid oF 
= Hog Worms 


5 a S: an _ better, one. . nt 
- Vv 
Panna able omar ndeede 


: Peters Balloon Capsules 


Are of soft. pliable, flexible gelatine, filled with liquid 
oil of chenopodium a special purgative. ch one 

washed down oe to get the 
worms or ge 


5. 0 0 fe. 50 Peters Balloon Capsules. 
$ Patcated Water Gun, Jaw C Openet 
Suittientetak an 


PETERS SERUM CO. 
101 Stock Yards The Peters Family 
Kansas City Mo. First Hog Serum producers 


















Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE sample 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
329 W. Madison, Chicago, Lilinols 
Plant: Buffalo, Iowa 
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Sold Complete With Improved Clutch 
ry Woodin Guide, we furnish 
90 i Clutch C. ontrol and Clutch 
A crowing tractor in neutral when you 
Equally valuable when using 

e Tractor Guide pang c stateh © peonee sol 

road lete $15 f. 0. b. Albert City. 





jee of and Clutch Lock 
without extra charg Saves 
toy 
tractor or belt or draw-bar work. Woodin 
Sena es ‘cash i. BARS order. 


GUIDE YOUR FORDSON 
from the Implement Seat 


WITH ONE HAND: 


With the Woodin Line Tractor Guide, {t is just as easy to 
, operate your Fordson from the implement seat as It is to 
\ guide a team of well trained horses. 
in one hand and the tractor will respond to the slightest 
turn of the hand. 


ea} weonin’S Perfect Line Tractor Guide 


Permits one man to operate any horse drawn implement 
with a Fordson tractor. 
struction. 
time of perfect service. 
Ask Your Fordson Dealer or Write Us 

If your Fordson dealer cannot supply you with a Woodin Guide, send us 

8 name or order direct from this ad. The 
to give absolute satisfaction. 


THIEMAN HARVESTER CO., 


Simply hoid the linea 


Strongly made. 
Nothing to get out of order. 


Simple tn con- 
Wii! give a life- 


Woodin Guide is guaranteed 


Albert City, lowa 




















WE MAKE—for the farm—Steel Tanks, 
Baskets. All Steel Buildings, Garages, Corn Cribs, Hog 
Houses, Poultry Houses, and Warebouses for all purposes. 


DES MOINES STEEL TANK .CO., 


RED TOP GRAIN BINS 


WAREHOUSE YOUR OWN GRAIN 
{n one of these fire-safe, vermin-proof steel grain bins. 
Weill Built. 4 


Well Ventilated. Freight paid 
WRITE for PRICES 
Troughs, 


Des Moines, lowa 
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TO KANSAS IN 1871 


When the Middle-West Was Young 


By C. H. DIMICK 


T WAS in the month of August, 1871, 
I when the writer of this article, then 
sixteen years old, bid farewell to his 
schoolmates, friends, the “ol’ swimmin’ 


hole” and the fine fishing grounds | 


along the Wapsipinicon river, in Clin- 
ton county, Iowa, and started with his 
grandfather, mother, step-father and 
an only brother, overland for the free 
homestead country of Kansas. Our 


outfit was two new and covered wag- ' 


ons. two good teams ef horses, several 
young horses and six head of cows. It 
was no easy job getting those cows 
used to being driven behind the wag- 


ons thru the barren, unfenced timber | 


then commen in eastern Iowa, but 


about the third day they could follow | 


the road all right. 

All went well till we got to the Des 
Moines river, which we forded at Ed- 
dyville. Here I got my first “bump.” 
I was riding a young, half-broken horse 
and trying to drive the cattle, which 
would rather stand in the knee-deep 
water than move on. The horse got 
excited, not being used to water like 
that and balked, stumbled over a hid- 


den rock, fell, and I went on over her | 


head, ker-splash, all under water, and 


struck my head against another rock. | 


Well, that excused me from driving 
any more cattle that day, but we final- 
ly got across, the water coming into 
the wagon boxes. 
experience fording rivers. 

Slowly but surely we made our jour- 
ney thru the southern part of lowa 
and northwest Missouri to St. Joseph, 
where we crossed the Missouri river 
on a steam ferryboat. It was nearly 
sundown when we got over, and soon 
camped in the woods, in Kansas, 


where the town of Elwood now is. , 
Here we got our first setback in Kan- | 


sas (not the last, by any means). 

The cows ate sO many paw-paws 
they could hardly travel the next day, 
not over six miles, and we laid over 
one day for them to get straightened 
out. When we got to Hiawatha, Kan- 
sas, they told us to tank up on water 
and grub, for it was twenty-five miles 
to the next water or house—and they 
were right. The country began to look 
big to me, but I enjoyed it, having 
never seen so much prairie before in 
my life. Here we saw our first squaw- 
man, a big, raw-boned Missourian who 


had gone west in the 1849 gold rush, | 


married an Indian squaw, raised a 
large family, and had them all with 
him, going to his old home in Mis- 
souri. It was slow traveling in that 
hot September sun. The cattle held us 
back, but paid for it in the future with 
milk and butter and increase. When 


about one hundred miles out into Kan- | 


sas, we began to meet covered wag- 
ons, men who had been west taking 
homesteads, and were going back for 
their families. They would always 
stop and say, “Hello, where are you 
bound for, Prairie Dog or Solomon?” 

The Prairie Dog river, in northwest- 
ern Kansas, was the center of the rush 
at that time, as the claims along the 
Solomon river were about all taken. 


We settled on Big Walnut creek, that | 


flowed into the Solomon on the south 
side, a few miles below the forks of 
North and South Solomon. 


was some place to live. They decided 


miles from the saw mill at the forks 
of the Solomon. It was a slow job. 
We could not get lumber very fast, for 
there was a rush for every board as 
soon as sawed. Our water supply came 
from the only source, pools along the 
creek. It was clear, looked and tasted 
good, but, alas, I contracted typhoid 
fever. My hospital was the wagon box 
and covered as when traveling, only 
set off on the ground. The doctor. a 





This was our first | 
' 





My step- | 
father managed to get a claim with a | 
little timber on it, that furnished fire- | 
wood for several years. The first thing | 


homesteader living ten miles away, 
came to see me several times, but 
said he dared not break the fever. So 
for long weeks I lay delirious most of 
the time. I always thought a loving 
mother’s nursing and care did more to 
save my life than the doctor did. I 
was just able to sit up when the new 
house was done. 

No floor, only the natural sod, and 
a carpet of buffalo grass. My only 
brother took down with fever about 


the time I got up, and only lived about | 


ten days. Then was when we realized 
what we had left behind in Iowa— 
friends, minister and church. Two or 
three of our nearest neighbors, the 
closest half a mile away, buried our 
dead on that cold, bleak prairie in one 
corner of the homestead. 

While I lay unconscious in the cov- 
ered wagon, a raging prairie fire (a 
terror to the first settlers) came in 


from the south and head of the creek. 
Settlers along the creek turned out to 
a man, broke furrows and burned a 
fire guard about half a mile above us 
and on each side of the creek, forty to 
eighty rods from it, and saved a strip 
of grass about two and a half miles 


wide up and down the creek. All else , 
| tarded spark until the water starts 


for miles and miles on every side was 
burned-over prairie. What could be 
more desolate in winter? Not a tree, 
or anything made by man, to be seen 
except along that little creek! 

Cawker City, a post office, and one 
general store and saloon, was the near- 


: ' est town, and that ten miles away. 
to build “a house,” 14x16, all out of | 


green cottonwood lumber, hauled six | 


Flour was $7 per hundred pounds, but 
meat, thanks to the buffalo and hunt- 
ers, was cheap, one and two cents a 
pound, choice hind-quarter, two cents 
a pound. Winter finally wore away, 
and with spring came the starting of 
the breaking plow, planting sod corn 
and a poor attempt at making garden 
on the sod, but we had roasting ears 
in time, and watermelons. It was the 
second year before any wheat was 
raised. The first was tramped out 
with horses, cleaned by the wind, and 
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taken to the mill, and we had pancakes 
of our own raising at last. 

The first settlers all took claims 
along the streams, to get what little 
timber there was. The prairie upland 
was not settled for several years after. 
We saw Indians frequently the first 
year, but they were always friendly, 
altho the year before we settled there, 
there were several settlers killed by 
the Indians. Three graves I remem- 
ber on the north bank of the Solomon 
river near the big bluff where Glen 
Elder now stands, and several on 
Granny creek, a few miles west of 
Glen Elder, near the Great Spirit 
spring, afterwards changed by the 
white man to Waconda Springs. The 
Indians worshiped this spring, and 
hated to give it up. For several years 
they would come back by twos and 
threes, usually near sundown, have a 
pow-wow for an hour or so, and ride 
away in the twilight. 





Removing Lime From Car 
Radiators 


To clean lime and other deposits out 
of the radiator, drain the radiator, 
place the nozzle of a hose in the radia- 





tor opening, and force water under 
pressure thru the system while the en- 
gine is running. Continue this for 
about three minutes. Then dissolve a 
package of common washing soda or 
sal soda in about enough water to fill 
the cooling system; fill it with this 
mixture; run the engine with a re- 


to boil; and let it stand for several 
hours. Draw off the soda solution, 
flush out the cooling system thoroly 
with a hose and fill with clean water. 

Exceptionally bad cases may re 
quire two or three such treatments. 
Whenever possible, use rain water in 
the cooling system. Concentrated lye 
may be used in place of the washing 
soda or it may be necessary to use a 
mixture of one part commercial hy- 
drochloric acid to nine parts water, 
getting the mixture hot and letting it 
stand over night. It is best to get the 
advice of the manufacturer of the au- 
tomobile before trying these latter 
remedies, however, as the radiator 
and pump parts of some automobiles 
are built of materials which may be 
damaged by these solutions. 





| Service Bureau | 


| The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new oF 
| renewal—for three years or more, All inquiries to 
| this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cere 
tificate Eamber. 








Has No License to Sell 


Service Bureau members in Cass 
county, Iowa, have asked us about 
| buying stock from George W. Gerlach, 
of Cumberland. This man, say the 
correspondents, has a device to operate 
trains on a safety basis. It was patent- 
| ed ten years ago, and according to Ger- 

lach there is a big possibility to make 

money. 

Our investigation shows that Ger- 
lach’s company was started years ago 
in South Dakota. Gerlach asked the 
securities department of Iowa for a 
stock selling license, but failed to qual- 
ify with them. Consequently he has 
no legal right to offer the stock for 

| sale in Iowa. If you have a chance 
to buy this stock, better pass it up. 

Perhaps Gerlach’s device is a good one, 
| but that does not make the stock a 
money-maker. No reports of this con- 
cern are available to show what divi- 
dends have been paid in the past ten 
years. Remember, it’s the dividends 
that are paid that make stock worth 
| money. When Gerlach qualifies with 
the secretary of state’s office there will 
be plenty of time, we believe, to invest 
in stock. 

Until that time, anyone given a 
chance to buy the stock should notify 
| the county attorney of his county so 
that he may enforce the law stopping 
“wildcat” stocks from being sold. We 
do not recommend this investment. 








Give Your Doctor a Chance 


This is the time of year that travel- 
ing specialists start out to make mon- 
ey for their winter vacation in Florida 
and California. Some of them peddle 
| spectacles. Others cure goiter, cancer, 
warts, corns or what have you? They 
all tell you how good their stuff is and 
end up by taking cash in advance, and 
will give any sort of a guarantee you 
want in order .o get the check. 

We hope Service Bureau members 
will remember that first-class doctors, 
of any kind, do not go out and canvass 
for your business. They are willing 
to do anything they can to correct phy- 
sical ailments, but their professional 
| ethics require that they give careful 
| study to all cases that come to them. 

When you have money to hand out 

| in advance for spectacles or medical 
treatments, let a reputable physician 

| have it. Medical men respond to calls, 
no matter what the hour or weather, 
and do it cheerfully, and many of them 
we know have enough unpaid bills to 
plaster a house. We say again, investi- 
gate before you invest, whether it’s 
_cough syrup, “specs” or beauty cream. 








Is Your Service Bureau Sign Up? 


| Recently, in Polk county, a Service 

Bureau member had a calf stolen from 

his premises. The hired man suspect- 
| ed the thief and went to work and fi- 
| nally caused his arrest. The thief was 
| duly convicted and when the Service 
Bureau member began to investigate 
| he discovered he had practically 

beaten the hired man out of $50 be- 

cause the Service Bureau sign was not 
| posted. Of course, the member posted 
signs afterwards, but that didn’t help 
the hired man. 

It has been proved to Wallaces’ 
Farmer that thieves pass up farms 
where reward signs are posted along 
with the Service Bureau signs. Why 
not give your property all the protec- 
| tion we are offering? A postal card 
request will bring any Service Bureau 
| member a new sign and it will take but 
a few minutes to display it to the pub- 
lic. Tell the thieves they had better 
be careful. That’s what the signs are 
for. 
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“Flu” in Hogs 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My observations lead me to believe 
that flu is, a combination of indiges- 
tion and unsanitary sleeping quarters 
—dusty and improperly ventilated. In- 
digestion is chiefly concerned with 
constipation. The average diet of a 
hog in the winter is corn plus. The 
plus includes tankage, whole oats, 
ground oats, alfalfa and linseed meal. 
Not all of these are usually fed to one 
bunch of hogs. The common diet is 
corn alone or corn and tankage. These 
two in combination have a constipat- 
ing effect. A constipated hog runs a 
temperature and, hog fashion, hunts 
water or ice and lies down to cool 
off. He cools rapidly, takes cold, in- 
creases constipation and he has flu 
which without relief develops into con- 
tagious pneumonia. This diet by it- 
self with good sleeping quarters can 
produce flu. 

Now add to your corn and tankage 
diet sleeping quarters with too much 
draft and you have another condition 
which leads to flu. The old side shed 
on the barn built for cattle and where 
the roof runs one way toward the barn 
with ample opportunity for air from 
over the hogs to move freely to the 
highest portion of the barn is always 
bad. It is worse when there is, in 
the barn, sufficient livestock to partly 
heat the air and thus increase the 
draft. The opening where the hogs 
are allowed to run in and out at will, 
furnishes cold air intake. Under 
these conditions hogs will move to 
that portion of the shed of the least 
dratt and they pile up to keep warm 
The under pigs warm and 
promptly go off On 
their return : 
themselves into ¢]} 


the 


get too 
utside to cool 
inside soon wor 
again and re 
peat ombination 
produces flu. 
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operat 


i. does no 
shed on 
du 
hog houses wi 
in the roof and ; l 
and south or a half monitor 
produce a similar draft 
more than one opening used for venti- 
lation. I have seen numbers of herds 
of hogs with the flu and in every case 
the hogs have had a drafty bed or in- 
sufficient variety in diet or an excess 
of moisture or dust in the bed or some 
combination of these conditions. 

For prevention of flu ! control the 
drafis in the sle iz quarters, elimi- 
nate excessive dust or moisture in bed 
and feed a ration that carries some 
laxative element. 

it is comparatively simple to con- 
trol these drafts in the sleeping quar- 
ters. Make a rack five to seven feet 
high that is strong enough to hold a 
foot or more of straw or other 
litter. If this is done the ceiling will 
retain the heat furnished by the hogs, 
the hogs will not pile up but sleep 
next to next like the fingers on your 
hand. I have used this temporary 
straw rack in all kinds of high ceil- 
inged hog houses that were “flu dens” 
previous to the use of the straw rack. 
These were perfectly satisfactory aft- 
erward. 

By way of explanation, please no- 
tice that even feeding steers will not 
stay in an open shed when both ends 
are out. They go outside to the lee 
of the building. Hogs stay to their 
bed and don’t go out like the cattle. 
The cattle get out of the wind. The 
hogs take flu. 

When it comes to diet, I notice one 
of vour editors insists that oats, in 
any form, almost eliminates a chance 
of flu. I do not say that he is incor- 
rect. I do say that my hogs on a diet 
of full feed, corn, tankage and linseed 


} 
tne 


the draft 


ping 


loose 


and one- 
little al- 


meal—-two-thirds tankage 
third linseed meal—plus a 
falfa hay and proper sleeping quar- 
ters, have never had the flu. I feed 
oats in the spring of the year to sows 
with young pigs to control white 
scours, but I do not feed it for flu. 
Your editor mentioned the use of a 
variety of feeds, always including oats 
to build up a resistance of the herd 
prior to cold weather. In building re- 
sistance I think he is correct, but I 
think resistance to disease can be de- 
veloped with corn, linseed meal and 
tankage, mineral mixture, pasture and 
alfalfa hay. Oats may help. I have 
used them some, but the point is this: 
oats are 40 cents and corn is 50 cents, 
while linseed meal is $56. I consider 
linseed meal and alfalfa hay together 
cheaper than oats in making up a 
ration. 

In addition to the above, I use a 
commercially prepared laxative about 
once a week for the entire herd. This 
is fed mixed with the linseed meal and 
tankage. It is used more frequently 
in severely cold weather when the 


needing protection is certainly and de- 
cidedly over in this country. 

Myself and my father before me 
have been voting for protection almost 
since formation of the republican 
party. . 

[ am not a student of politics and 
do not “pretend” to know, but I be- 
lieve “the way out” for the farmer 
is to knock out the tariff entirely. It 
seems to me and has rather seemed so 
for a long time that Free Trade is 
right and the ideal way. Why not let 
nature take her course and let her 
decide where any and everything 
should be produced or manufactured? 
Why not let it be done where it can 
be done cheapest? Could the world 
beat that plan? 

The readjustment would doubtless 
work a hardship in many cases, but 
after it is over I believe it would be 
the very best thing for this country 
and for the world. 

National, and possibly race, animos- 
ities would gradually “fade away” 
with the world one by economic broth- 
erhood. 
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hogs automatically reduce their exer- 
cise. 
To sum 
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up, give vour hogs a dry, 
clean the wind and feed 
them a diet of enough protein to make 
them vrow enough laxative ele- 
ment bowels moving nat- 
urally not bother very 
much, 
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to keep the 
and flu does 
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Republican Favors Free Trade 


To Wallace’s Farmer: 

Dear Sir—The editorial, “Put 
in Free List,” was very good, but does 
it go far enough? 

Owing to standardization, our great 
wealth, splendid home market and 
mass production, are we not leading 
the world in manufactured goods of 
most all kinds, and have not the old 
coun vies been sending observers here 
to see “just how we do it?” 

If so, the day of infant industries 


Steel 


it seem, too, the time is ripe for 
some hig politician to take this ques- 
tion up and that it could now be put 
over. 

Arbitrary prices and arrangements, 
[ think, have got us (the farmers) 
in the “fix’’ we are in, and I do not 
believe we can possibly get protection 
industrialists have, so away with the 
tariff “in toto”. Let all fare alike. 

J. E. HAMMACK. 
Illinois, 





Farmers and Autos 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Today I was reading a financial pa- 
per published in New York, which cir- 
culates among bankers and business 
men all over the United States. Ina 
review of the business situation which 
dealt with certain phases of depres- 
sion a great deal more frankly than 
most of our daily papers, occurred a 
paragraph which said something like 
this: 


“One of our correspondents tells us 
that while the farmer is complaining a 
great deal concerning return on invest- 
ment, he can hardly step outside his 
place of business without being con- 
fronted with a line of farmers’ autos, 
while just around the corner the mov- 
ing picture shows will be found filled 
with farmers’ wives. If the farmer 
would be content to be a farmer, as his 
forebears were—” etc. 

In view of the above, I suppose it 
will not be long before ovr metropoli- 
tan newspapers will be running head- 
lines like this: “Farmer Caught in 
Auto,” or “Farmer Seen in Picture 
Show.” 

R. G. TILTON. 

Indiana. 





Feeding the Atlantic Seaboard 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent editorial you referred to 
the home demand catching up with 
production in the next fifteen years, 
and the profits there will be in farm- 
ing at that time. Now, you have made 
this same statement several times in 
the last two years. What have you 
got to base this statement on?. Here 
are the facts: If agriculture can’t get 
a fair deal in the next two years, it 
never can. 

The statement was made by a prom- 
inent Canadian statesman a_ short 
time ago that before the war the Unit- 
ed States was manufacturing one-sev- 
enth more goods than it consumed, but 
now it was manufacturing one-third 
more than it consumed. He insisted 
that the tariff be removed from Can- 
adian agricultural products or a protec- 
tive tariff be placed on United States 
manufactured and an export 
tariff be placed on all raw materials 
from Canada to the United States. A 
short time ago the Pan-American coun- 
tries served notice that they would 
buy of the nations that they could sell 
to, a polite way of saying if want 
our trade on manufactured goods you 
must remove your tariff on our agri- 
cultural products. 

Now, do you think the eastern man- 
ufacturer is going to give up any of his 
markets for the benefit of the farmer 
unless he is compelled to? And i 
can’t get justice in the next two years, 
what chance have we later on? The 
city is getting stronger and the coun- 
try weaker all the time, both numer- 
ically and financially. There is noth- 
ing to be gained by kidding ourselves 
and the young fellows that are plan- 
ning a course at Ames that eventually 
this agricultural condition will right 
itself. If we fail to get justice for the 
farmer in the next two years he is 
doomed to lead the life of a Euro- 
pean peasant as long as our present 
form of government lasts. ° 

E. H. HOLT. 

Decatur County, Iowa. 
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Poisoning With Sorghum Cane 


To Wallaces’ Farmeré 

{ noticed your article in regard to 
eatch hay crops and that you recom- 
mended cane. (I myself prefer sudan 
grass.) My neighbor last year sowed 
twelve acres of cane for silo filling. He 
had corn enough to fill the silo, so cut 
and shocked the cane the usual way; 
commenced to feed it in December. 
The first thing he lost was a valuable 
Guernsey cow. Then another cow, and 
his $200 bull died. 

All the veterinarians claimed it was 
second growth of cane or prussic acid 
that killed the cattle. I do not think 
he cut it soon enough. If cut the right 
time it does make good hay. 

F. D. EVERINGHAM. 

Kansas. 
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Storing Celery in the Cellar 


Rotting of celery stored in the cave 


or cellar has been the common expe- | 
In an-| 


rience among Iowa farmers. 
swer to an inquiry as to storage Pro- 
fessor Holsinger of the extension serv- 


ice att Ames gives the method he has | 


used successfully: 


“So far, I have not had any diffi- 


culty in storing celery in my base 
ment, and have been able to keep it 
until it was all used up. The celery 
which we put away was dug late in 
the fall just before cool weather came 
on, the digging being done in mid-aft- 
ernoon. We were very careful to see 
that the foliage at digging time was 
quite dry. All the roots possible were 
left on the plant, and when it was pos- 
<ible to do so, a ball of earth was left 
on each plant. The stalks were then 
taken to the basement and put in a 
room where we store other vegetables 
and our canned fruit. First we put a 
layer of sand or soil sver the space 
where the plants were to be stored, 
about two inches deep. Commencing 
at the wall, the plants were placed in 
a little trench opened: up in the pre- 
pared soil, and spaced a little closer in 
the basement than they stood in the 
field, that is to say, from four to six 
inches apart. The length of the rows 
or the bed in which the plants are to 
be stored may be in any convenient 
place, in our case about six feet long, 
each row holding from twenty-four to 
thirty stalks. High boards a quarter 
to a half inch in thickness were then 
placed alongside of the row of celery, 
and another row started as was done 
in the first place, and continued until 
the celery was all put away or the 
place occupied to the extent that we 
wished to store it. 

“Planks separating the various rows 
were to prevent them from being 
mashed too closely together. As soon 
as the bed is filled, it is time to wa- 
ier the roots about the celery. To do 
this, you can use a sprinkler with a 
long spout, putting the spout very 
carefully down among the foliage until 
it comes in direct contact with the 
seil. 
foliage is not wet in any way, but add 
enough water to thoroly soak 
ground. 

“Wor our purpose, we usually take 

short section of garden hose 
ork this down among the stalks until 

comes into direct contact with the 

il, and pour the water thru the hose, 
using a funnel to convey it into the 
hose. 
the roots moist all the time, and as 


and 


Keep the soil or sand holding 





Be very careful to see that the | 


the 


stated above, keep the foliage dry all 


the time. If you can keep the room 
cool, celery put away in this manner 
will keep until late in the winter. 

“Celery to be bleached with tiles 
will be ready for this kind of work in 
ten days or two weeks. It is best 
not to bleach celery until the cool 
weather sets in. Many people make 
the mistake of trying to bleach it dur- 
ing late August and early September 
with tiles, but in nearly every case the 
celery 
weather that prevails at that time. 
We sometimes bleach the celery in the 
earden before taking it to the base- 
ment, by placing twelve or sixteen 
inch planks on either side of it.” 





Wheat Pools Growing 


Contracts for 16,000,000 acres of 
wheat land in western Canada have 
been signed up by the Canadian 
Wheat Pools, the co-operative market- 
ing association of farmers in the 
prairie provinces, according to an an- 
nouncement by the organization issued 
here. 

“This means that seven out of every 
ten bushels of wheat grown in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and 
1927 will be marketed co-operatively 
by the pool,” says the announcement. 
“In four years the Canadian wheat 


will rot because of the hot | 





Alberta 4a | 


pool has grown from a handful of men | 


to a membership of 137,000 farmers. 
Tt is now the largest co-operative or- 
ganization of its kind in existence.” 
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Southern Caste System 


Louisiana Farmers Split Up Into Antagonistic Groups 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


we all the farms in southern Louis- 
iana are the long, slim “Cajun” 
farms, four miles long and 96 feet wide 
—as described in the last installment, 
and not all of the people are Creoles, 
Cajuns or negroes. We saw more va- | 
riety in size of farms, in types of farm- 
ing, and in the people themselves in a , 
single day in that interesting land of | 
the lower Mississippi than one could 
see in a week in the middle-west. We 
let our faithful, road-weary Oscar III 
rest a day in front of the old court- 
house in Thibodoux while my wife and 
I went out with the county agent, Mr. 
Guidroz, to see his “parish,” which is 
the Louisianan for county. 

There were the tiny little truck 
farms described in the preceding ar- 
ticle, so long and narrow that for 
eighty miles along the bayou levee the 
houses are as close together as resi- 
dences in a city, a district that is pure- 
ly French even to the huge two-wheeled 
garts that haul the produce from the 
rich little farms, carts whose wheels 
are often nothing more than a solid 
cross-section of an eight or ten-foot 
log. And in contrast to these narrow 
little farms we visted—-in the same 





parish, mind you—a sugar plantation 
that contained over thirty square miles 
of level, fertile land, a single farm 
owned by one old southern family. 


the peoples with whom we came into 
contact that one day in Bayou La- 
fourche parish probably impressed us 
the most. 

Our county agent guide, Mr. Guid- 
roz, himself a Creole, took us to the 
homes of several Cajun farmers, went 
with us to the plantation home of one 
of the real southern aristocrats, a su. 
gar planter, engaged in conversation 
for our edification with some planta- 
tion negroes who spoke English and 
with some Cajun negroes who spoke 
only French, and introduced us to a 
farmer from Illinois who was growing 
tall corn on below sea level ground, 
and who represents, in my opinion, the 
class of agriculturist upon whom the 
farming future of Louisana will ulti- 
mately depend. 


In our own middle-west we have, of | 


course, Germans, Bohemians, Scandi- 


- : : | 
navians, Russians, English and others, | 


but they are all Americans and all are 
more or less alike, but the Creoles, and 
Cajuns, and negroes, and the planters, 
and the “poor whites,” are all very 
definitely different from any other 
class and in most cases have remained 
so for several generations. 

The word “Cajun” is a local corrup- 
tion of Acadian, and these people are 
the descendants of the peasant com- 
patriots of Evangeline, who were ban- 














humus it will 


We took some pictures of a field of 
corn, below sea level, growing on land 
so black and rich and so full of de- 
cayed vegetable matter that it was 
nearly pure peat, and the owner told 
us he had to be careful of fire or his , 
very soil would burn. We saw miles | 
and miles, and thousands of acres of | 
similar land lying idle for want of | 
draining, a hopeless swamp, challeng- | 
ing the disciples of more production, | 
and awaiting a drainage system to Car- | 
ry the water away and pump it up into 
the natural drainways. And in con- | 
trast to this we saw hundreds of acres 
of level rice fields covered nearly knee 
deep in water that was being pumped | 
onto the land—an irrigation and a! 
below-sea-level drainage problem con- | 
fronting the people in the same parish. 

And then, in addition to all this va- | 
ried agricultural panorama that Louis- | 
jana spread out before us, we rode thru | 
miles of virgin and second-growth tim- 
ber, awaiting the lumberman’s axe; 
forests of productive southern pine, | 
majestic live oaks with their massiye 
boughs laden with tons of green moss, 
honey locusts, beautiful magnolia trees, 
ash, elm, gum, and many other valu- | 
able lumber varieties, for this most | 
versatile state ranks well up in the list | 
of lumber producing states. 

And vet, with all the manifold vari 
ation that the interesting state of Lou- 
isiana offers to the visitor in its phy- 
sical appearance and in the versatility 
of its industries and in agriculture, , 








ished from Acadia by the British and 


who settled in southern Louisiana fifty | 
war, | 


years before the Revolutionary 
and have kept their language and peas- 
ant traditions intact there for over 
200 years. 

But the proud Creoles boast of an 
even longer residence in the Louisiana 


fairlyand, for their ancestors were the | 
French and Spanish noblemen whose | 


vassals fought each other among those 
fertile lowlands fifty years before 
George Washington was born. 
Creoles are the ancestral aristocracy 
of Louisiana, and especially of New 
Orleans, but the traditional southern 
planter, of English orfgin, who came 
west from Virginia and Kentucky with 
his slaves before the Civil war, this 
planter is the aristocracy of the land 
and is not to be confused with the 
French and Spanish Creoles and cer- 


tainy not with the peasant Cajuns, or : 
or the negro whose , 


” 


the “poor whites, 
grandfather was a slave and whose 
great-grandfather was an African sav- 
age, and who, as a southern negro, is 
today as far beyond the pale of class 
equality as were any of his ancestors. 
These four classes are entirely un- 
assimilable and during recent years 
there has been gradually developing 
another class, the northern farmer whe 
has been nibbling slices off the great 
plantations, reclaiming swamp lands 
and cut-over timber lands, and pio- 
neering a brand-new kind of agricul- 
ture in the south. And he is liable to 


The | 


succeed in it because he is operating, 
in one detail at least, upon an entirely 
different principle from anything that 
has ever been tried there before—he 
believes that he can actually work 
himself. This idea of a self-respecting 
white man actually doing manual la- 
bor in the fields is a radical departure 
from the previously accepted practice 
in Louisiana—but it may yet prove to 
be the salvation of the state’s agri- 
culture. 

“The farm population of the area as 
a whole lacks the education, training 
and natural business alertness which 
farmers should have to meet the -per- 
plexing problems with which they are 
confronted,” according to a survey 
published recently by the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, and: it is 
against a farm population of this sort 
that the farmer from the north com- 
petes when he goes to Louisiana. The 
Louisiana farmers, as a whole, have 
been fighting some unusually adverse 
conditions during recent years, and a 
gradual agricultural revolution seems 
to be taking place there now. 

The boll weevil practically drove the 
| cotton plantations out of business a 
few years ago, especially the larger hill 
cotton plantations, and in the sugar 
districts the transition stage appears 
to have definitely begun also. A series 
of years of very unprofitable cane pro 
duction has resulted in such steady 
losses that the sugar planters are just 
about at the end of their wits and their 
credit as well. 

Many of the old sugar plantations 
have been taken over by the creditors 
and are being sold out in small farms 
or used in experimenting with other 
crops, such as sugar beets, truck, po- 
tatoes, rice, onions, etc., trying to find 
some other use for the land than cane. 
The cane borer and low prices for su- 
gar are now threatening to do for the 
sugar planter just what the boll weevil 
did for many of the cotton planters in 
Louisiana a few years ago. 

We happened to drive into the beau- 
tiful grounds about the palatial but 
adly run-down home of a large sugar 
planter in southern Louisiana one af- 
and visiting for a few 
minutes found ourselves invited to din- 
ner and to stay all ntght in the plant- 

"s “big house,” just as we had done 

the Frierson’s cotton plantation a 
before. 
| The planter had a regular little king- 
1 dom. 








ternoon, after 


few d Lys 


To tell of his 1,800 acres of sugar 
cine, his 900 acres of rice, his 80 acres 
of carrots, his 1,500 pecan trees, his 70 
acres of alfalfa from which he cut as 
high as seven or eight cuttings a year, 
his own railroad, with two locomotives 
and twenty-seven miles of track, which 
he used to haul his sugar cane to his 
own sugar mill, his hundreds of acres 
of forest, his payroll of $1,000 per 
week for those who worked on his rice 
enterprise alone, the story of how he 
made a quarter of a million dollars net 
profit in 1921, and could have sold his 
| plantation equity for a round million 
dollars, and how he took me over his 
plantation the next day, or as much of 
it as he could cover in a day in his 
cheap little old car, and told me how 
he was about to lose it all—and prob- 
ably has by this time—is too long a 
story for this installment. 

(Mr. Flood made his visit to this 
territory before the flood which wiped 
out some of the farms he describes.-- 
Editor.) 





A Bottle of Milk and a Bath 


The first request of “Lucky” Lind- 
bergh after reaching Paris in the 
nervy flight that has kept the whole 
tingling with emotion was, “a 
bottle of milk and a bath.” 

This is a greater endorsement for 
dairy products than many of the arti- 
ficial stimuiants of the country could 
receive by the payment of large sums 
of money. It was a volunteered state- 
ment of a man who knew that vitality 
and vigor were wrapped up in the 
health giving liquid produced by the 


i 


| cow. 


world 
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Help With Community Rec- 
reation 


AYS and means by which the 
farm women of Iowa can de- 
velop a recreational and educational 
program for rural communities, which 
will enable the rural districts to com- 
pete with the cities for the interest of 
farm boys and girls and farm people 
generally, will be one of the chief sub- 
jects to be featured in the program of 
the women’s exposition in connection 
with this year’s Iowa State Fair, Au- 
gust 24 to September 2. 
Mrs. H. W. Spaulding, 
the women’s department 
fair, recently announced the 
ment of Mrs. Mignon Quaw Lott, 
recreation specialist, author and 
turer, who will come to Iowa for the 
entire period of the fair. She will 
discuss with farm women plans for the 
development of special recreational 
facilities in their own communities and 
will put on practical demonstrations 
of work in this field which has been 
done by the farm women of other 
states. 

Mrs. Lott has attracted national at- 
tention as a result of four years of 
work in the rural communities of Mon- 
tana. During that time she helped to 
organize community recreational 
groups in practically every county in 
the state. Since then she has been 
called to South Dakota, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, Washington, Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa several times to help in 
mapping. out similar work for farm 
women. 

Mrs. Spaulding is arranging a se- 
ries of conferences for each day, from 
August 26 thru September 2, at which 
Mrs. Lott will meet with women from 
all parts of the state and assist them 
as she has done elsewhere. 


chairman of 
of the state 
engage- 
noted 
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Patchwork Thots 




















just returned from a 3100- 
mile trip by auto covering trails across 
ten states and, for the first time, I 
think, I am able to appreciate why 
so many people take to the road in 
summer time. There is something so 
altogether satisfying about this self- 
directed and self-engineered mode of 
travel that I wonder more people do 
not become nomads and never settle 
down until they have found out all of 
the highways and byways accessible 
by auto. I am only surprised that 
the roads leading southeasterly from 
Iowa are not more crowded during 
the month of June than our party of 
travelers found them. Apparently the 
greater tourist travel is from east to 
west across the United States, over 
the well-known Lincoln highway. But 
if you want to see scenery that is 
different from the home neighborhood 
and get to it in a hurry point the car 
southeasterly from the Iowa _ border, 
thru Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky and 
Tennessee down to North Carolina 
and go slowly enough to observe the 
differences in soil, in agriculture, in 
ways of living as well as to see those 
rare scenic beauties that are less fre- 
quent. 


I have 


For the autoists who take their joys 
where they find them in roadside ram- 
blings and who average much, much 
less than forty miles an hour, any 
section of country anywhere is inter- 
esting. At the moment, however, I 
ean think of nothing lovelier than the 
changing travel picture of clover fields 
jin bloom, mountains, little and big riv- 
ers, trees, wild flowers, wild climbing 
roses, roses everywhere growing in 
abandon, and the wheat fields that we 


saw thru the states mentioned and 
northward thru the Shenandoah val- 
ley. The trip over this country was 
full of surprises. In one little valley 
in North Carolina we found forget- 
me-nots growing wild along the side 
of a little brook. There must have 
been fully an acre of them, the same 
ones that we cultivate carefully in 
Iowa and buy a plant at a time be- 
cause we cannot afford more. The 
southern mountains were banked with 
mountain laurel and rhododendron in 
full bloom and we considered our- 
selves most fortunate to have traveled 
that way during their short season of 
bloom. 


We were impressed by the extreme 
poverty of the mountaineers down 
south. Their little huts or shacks, 
many of them made of logs and 
chinked with clay are scant protec- 
tion against the elements, their curled 
shingles of old clapboard indicating 
that they would be about as much 
protection as a sieve in a rainstorm. 
Some few had two rooms or even 
three, but many which we saw had 
only one and the cooking was done 
mostly in the fireplaces. Pioneer life 
and worse, because these people have 
lived thru several generations without 
bettering themselves to any noticeable 
degree. They seem altogether satis- 
fied with their way of life and we 
could not help envying them their 
large amount of leisure time. Women 


everywhere thru the hill country were 
sitting on their front porches thru the 
morning hours—a state of repose to 
which I have always aspired. 


People in the south are frequently 
credited with laziness and yet it may 
not be entirely their fault. A doctor 
with whom I talked down there says 
that its a mild form of malarial fever 
that they have and that it is for this 
reason that they makeshift along, fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance like 
their mountain trails. 


This is a good time of year to talk 
about keeping cool, for it is almost 
the hottest time of year. One of the 
worst ways to keep cool is to think 
about the heat. If possible to do so 
without hurting any member of the 
family’s feelings, it would be best to 
bury the thermometer until August 
is over with, because it always makes 
you hotter to see that little column of 
red rising higher and higher. Do ag 
much cooking as possible in the morn- 
ing and as little as possible in the 
afternoons. If necessary to can, move 
the job to the basement where it is 
cool. Then take as much time as 
possible for repose, not necessarily 
in bed, but a comfortable chair and 
a good book or magazine story may 
be restful and reading is one good 
way to keep from thinking of how hot 
it is. Wear clothes that permit the 
air to reach the surface of the body. 
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There is nothing new in this for any 
of you. It is just a reminder that it 
is possible to be sensible and philo- 
sophical about this weather that is 
good for corn but hard on humans. 
J. W. 





Pointers On Pressure Cookers 
STEAM pressure cooker is a 
steam pressure cooker, and so 

far as some people are concerned that 
is all there is to it. But a cooker may 
be something else if it is too large or 
too small, if it is hard to regulate or 
if, instead of being useful all the year 
around, it is not worth the room it 
takes. 

A good cooker has straight sides 
which give the greatest amount of 
room inside. It has a well-fitting cover 
so that it is steam tight, and its 
clamps are easy to adjust. Its pres- 
sure indicator is accurate, and its 
safety valve and petcock are in good 
working order. Many cookers that 
fill these specifications are on the 
market. The best size for a cooker de- 
pends on its use, but for the average 
family of from four to six persons, a 
seventeen-quart cooker is usually most 
convenient. This size is large enough 
for canning but not too large to be 
used for ordinary cooking as well. 
The size indicates the number of 
quarts, liquid measure, the cooker will 


~hold and not the number of quart 


jars that can be put into it. Most 
cookers are made of cast aluminum 
which conducts heat easily and is com- 
paratively light in weight; lightweight 
is usually desirable. A ring at the 
bottom of the cooker and wooden 
knobs on the cover make it easier to 
handle the cooker when it is hot. A 
cooker with these features is likely to 
be worth its cost and to make itself a 
permanently useful addition to the 
kitchen equipment. 





“Puttering” 


I enjoyed my week-end visit with 
Mary. Of course, a farm woman usu- 
ally does enjoy a day or so away from 
home, but it as unusually pleasant 
in Mary’s home, for she is such a good 
manager, without that ‘efficiency com- 
plex’ that some housekeepers have. 

One of her habits appealed to me 
so strongly that I am practicing it 
since I am home again. Every eve- 
ning after her family had retired, 
Mary would ‘putter about’ as she 
called, for the most part in the living 
room. 

She assembled the scattered pages 
of the daily, and straightened the pile 
of magazine. There were a number 
of pieces of useless mail which were 
destroyed. 

She found a button missing from 
small Jack’s supporters so she sewed 
one on, and she mended a snag in his 
stocking. It took her but a moment, 
while neglect would mean a yawning 
hole. Little Jane had ripped the 
pocket on her apron, but Mary mend- 
ed it with a few neat stitches. 

After the living room was in order 
and the clothing repaired, we visited 
for a while. When alone, Mary reads 
during this quiet rest time. 

Sometimes there is sponge to mix 
(for Mary bakes her own bread), 
meat to be freshened or fruit to be 
prepared for breakfast. And she con- 
fided to me that she was often guilty 
of a manicure or a twenty minute 
siege of beauty clay. 

I happen to know that Mary closes 
her busy day by reading a bit from 
the Good Book which is an inspira- 
tion to all mothers, and I know that 
when she slips in to give the round 
of good-night kisses, she has a satis- 
fied feeling, knowing that all is ready 
to start the morrow. B. G. B. 
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David and Goliath 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 24, 1927. I Samuel 17. 
Printed I Samuel 17:31-37; 40-42, 48- 
Al.) 


“And when the words were heard 
which David spake, they rehearsed 
them before Saul: and he sent for 
him. (32) And David said to Saul, Let 
no man’s heart fail because of him; 
thy servant will go and fight with this 
Philistine. (33) And Saul said to David, 
Thou art not to go against this Philis- 
tine to fight with him: for thou art 
but a youth, and he a man of war from 
his youth. 
Saul, Thy servant kept his father’s 
sheep, and there came a lion, and a 
bear, and took a lamb out of the 
flock: (35) And I went out after him, 
and smote him, and delivered it out 
of his mouth: and when he rose up 
against me, I caught him by his beard, 
and smote him, and slew him. (36) 


Thy servant slew both the lion and the | 


bear: and this uncircumcised Philis- 
tine shall be as one of them, seeing he 
has defied the armies 
God. (37) David said, 
hovah that delivered 
paw of the bear, and out of the paw of 
the lion, he will deliver me out of the 
hand of this Philistine. And Saul said 
unto David, Go, and Jehovah be with 
thee. 





(40) And he took his staff in his | 
five smooth | 


hand, and chose him 
stones out of the brook, and put them 
in a shepherd’s bag that he had, even 
in a wallet; and his sling was in his 
hand: 
“ine. 
and drew near unto David; and the 
man that bare the shield went before 
him. (42) And when the Philistine 
looked about and saw David, he dis- 
dained him. for he was but a youth, 
and ruddy, and of a fair countenance. 





(48) And it came to pass, when the 
Philistine arose, and came and drew 
nigh to meet David, that David hasted, 
and ran toward the army to meet the 
Philistine. (49) And David, put his 
hand in his bag, and took thence a 
stone, an@ slang it, and smote the 
Philistine in his forehead, that the 
stone sank into his forehead; and he 
fell upon his face to the earth. (50) 


with a sling and with 
smote the Philistine, and slew him; 
but there was no sword in the hand of 
David. (51) Therefore David ran, and 
stood upon the Philistine, and took his 
sword, and drew it out of the sheath 
thereof, and slew him, and cut off his 
head therewith. And when the Philis- 
ines saw their champion was dead, 
they fled.” 





Our readers who study their lessons, 
as they all should, in connection with 
the context, will run up against some 
difficulties in this lesson. They will 
ask why, if David was the musician 
who could soothe Saul in his perturbed 
moments, when “an evil spirit from 
Jehovah troubled him,’ why was it 
that Saul did not know him when he 
saw him go forth against Goliath, and 
asked Abner, “Whose son is this 
youth?” And Abner said he did not 
know. When Saul asked David who 
he was, after he had slain the Philis- 


tine, he had to tell him that he was | 


the son of Jesse. In the previous chap- 
ter we read that Saul, on the advice 
of his servants, had sent to Jesse and 
asked him to send him his son David. 
- KH is not altogether easy to explain 


| at once raise the question: 
this book of Samuel? Certainly Samuel | 
for | 
the two books of Samuel were former- | 


(34) And David said unto | 





of the living | 
moreover, Je- | 
me out of the | 


and he drew near to the Philis- | 
(41) And the Philistine came on | 


| of the sixteenth chapter, 
| 





was told by 
So David prevailed over the Philistine | 
a stone, and | 





these apparent contradictions, and we 
Who wrote 


wrote only a small portion of it; 


ly one, and the first book records the 
death of Samuel, and the appearance 
of his shade to the witch of Endor at 
Saul’s request. 


etic school which grew up in the time 
of Samuel. At the close of the first 
book of Chronicles, we read: “Now 
the acts of David the king, first and 
last, behold, they are written in the 
history of Samuel the seer, and in the 
history of Nathan the prophet, and in 
the history of Gad the seer.” So there 
were three historians of the life and 
reign of David, and these histories of 
theirs were in these two books of 
Samuel, for the book of Chronicles is 
of a very much later date. The Bible 
is not a history of individuals, nor yet 
a history of nations, but a history of 
the kingdom of God. And in the de- 
velopment of that kingdom under the 
old dispensation, David had a very 
large place; 
took the place of Saul, the rejected 
king, become a matter of very great 
importance. 


The sixteenth chapter of I Samuel 
breaks off very suddenly at the four- 
teenth verse, after the story of the 
anointing of David by Samuel: “Now 
the spirit of Jehovah departed from 
Saul, and an evil spirit from Jehovah 
troubled him.” If we will read the 
seventeenth chapter, and the first five 
verses of the eighteenth chapter, we 
will understand why “an evil spirit 
from Jehovah troubled” Saul. Evident- 
ly, this story of the combat between 
David and Goliath, and the jealousy 
because of David's popularity, was 
written to explain Saul’s malady. So 
if, after reading thru the thirteenth 
verse of the sixteenth chapter, we turn 
over to the seventeenth chapter, and 
then after the fifth verse of the eight- 
eenth chapter, we go back and read 
from the fourteenth verse to the end 
we will have 
a connected story, and get an insight 
into Saul’s malady, whatever: it was, 
but here called “an evil spirit from 
Jehovah,’ which we can obtain in no 
other way. 

The story is, therefore, this: Saul 
Samuel that his dynasty 
not to continue. David was an- 
The battle with the Philistines 
For forty days neither side 


was 
ointed. 
impended. 


seemed willing to engage in a pitched | 


battle. It was common in those days 
to decide the fortunes of war by per- 
sonal combat between champions on 
either side, the choice being deter- 
mined more by personal bravery than 
any other way. At the close of the 
combat, David carries the head of 
Goliath to Saul, and Saul asks him 
who he is. Then comes in the re- 
markable friendship betwixt David 
and Jonathan—Saul’s son. David is 
described as a youth, stripling; that 
is, he was young and inexperienced 
in warfare. He and Jonathan were 
close friends, and for a time he was 
at court. David’s popularity was so 
great that Saul became jealous of him; 
so he found the court a rather un- 
comfortable place to live, and went 
back to his father’s home. He is sim- 
ply temporarily at court, visiting his 
friend Jonathan, who was evidently 
older than he. Saul, however, does not 
feel easy about David, even if he no 
longer sees him about. It is suggested 
that music will charm away the evil 
spirit, and Saul orders them to pro- 
vide him with a good musician. Some 





Evidently, both these | 
books were the records of the proph- | 





and the reasons why he | ‘ Eee. pis 2 
| shared in the prophetic inspiration of 
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of those about the court say, in sub- 


stance. The young son of Jesse is not 
only a good musician, but a mighty 
valiant man, a man of great prudence, 
and good-looking as well; and the 
Lord seems to be with him. 


Coming back now to the story as re- 
corded in the lesson, we can almost 
see the picture presented in the lesson 
and its immediate context. David had 
been anointed by Samuel as a prepara- 
tion for some great mission, he knew 
not what; for, unlike Saul, he was not 
told that he would be king. David had 


the prophetic schools of Samuel. He 
is thought to be too young to go to 
battle, but his three big brothers are 
there. Good old Jesse is anxious about 
the boys, and knows they will be the 
better for 
mother’s baking, and some of the new 
parched corn (wheat or barley). He 
wants the boys to stand in with the 
colonel, and sends him ten of the small 
cheeses of the farm. Wise old Jesse! 


David is anxious to go, and arrives as | 


the famous giant of Gath, perhaps a 
remnant of the old race of giants 
destroyed by Joshua at the conquest, 
comes out to make his daily challenge. 
David’s spirit is kindled, and he is as- 
tonished at the cowardice manifested, 
especially when Saul offers a princess, 
one of his daughters, as the prize. 
Eliab, the oldest brother, probably 
envious because of the honor put upon 
David by Samuel, tells him that he 
talks too much, and had better be at 
home with the sheep, the modern Eng- 
lish of which is: Go home; you’re only 
a kid. How like an older brother! 
Saul by and by hears of it, sends for 
the young man, and tells him he is not 
big enough or old enough to fight with 
Goliath. David, nothing daunted, gives 
expression to that faith which charac- 
terized him all! his life, 
ing his many and grievous faults, 
namely, that the God of Israel would 
prosper the right. Naturally, Saul 
would want to give the impetuous 
young fellow a chance; and, as he had 
the best armor on the field, he offered 
it to David, and he tried it on. We 
can imagine how ridiculous David 
would look in the armor of a man 
“head and shoulders above the people” 
—but not more ridiculous than the ser- 
vile imitators of men esteemed great. 


We can not do any effective work for 
| skin at the cut end, using a cloth or 
| fork and with one quick jerk remove 


God or man (and all good work done 
for man is done for God), except by 
methods which are natural to our- 


selves, fitting into our own person- 
ality. . 
Wisely, therefore, David put them 


aside, and took his sling, with which 
he had practiced all his life, and the 
smooth stones of the brook, which he 
had long since learned to select; and 
with only these and his shepherd’s 
staff, went out to the combat. The 
striking thing about the whole trans- 
action is the confidence of David, not 
in his sling or his staff, but in the God 
of Israel and the righteousness of his 
cause. Goliath trusted in his armor; 
David in his God. None the less, how- 





|; ages. 


some of the good bread of | 


notwithstand- | 
; use 


ever, did David aim straight and true 
at the one vital spot in the armored 
warrior of those days. Skill in aim 
and strength of hand are of little value 
without courage and faith; but these, 
together with faith, win the battle. 

Striking and impressive as this little 
story has been to the mind of child- 
hood ever since, there lies under it a 
lesson for men of all classes and all 
It is the men of faith, the men 
who draw their motive and inspira- 
tion from beyond this world, who have 
ever won the battle for human rights 
and human liberty. Their greatest 
victories have usually been won when 
the conditions seemed to be all against 
them. All human history is an illus- 
tration of this fact. 

Again, no man can expect to succeed 
unless he employs methods suited to 
his character and skill, and the work 
he is trying to do. We must adopt the 
method to which we are accustomed. 
Jonathan won his great victory thru 
his skill as 2n archer; David his with 
the one weapon he knew how to use 
—the sling. In every age some portion 
of the church tries to win by adopting 
the world’s methods, and always fails 
because they are trying to use Saul’s 
armor. Cards, dances, conformity to 
the world, do not win men to Christ. 
The church must win by teaching the 
great doctrines of responsibility to 
God, pointing out the sins of men, and 
then Jesus, as the Savior of sinners; 
not by moral essays, scientific dis- 
cussions, classical music, or by getting 
as nearly as possible down to the level 
of the world. This is getting under 
Saul’s armor. The shield of faith, the 
helmet of salvation, the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God, and 


| over all these the panoply of prayer, 


and the practice of the great funda- 


| mental doctrine of the brotherhood of 


man; these are the weapons by the 
of which the church and good 
people grow. 





Mock Goose 


we an eight to ten pound leg of 

fresh pork with a damp cloth. 
Place on rack in roaster so that it is 
off the bottom of the Cover 
roaster and roast one hour in a mod- 
erate oven. Then remove skin by 
making an incision in the skin, cutting 
thru to the end of the shank. Grasp 


Jail. 


the entire skin in one piece. Rub the 
fat with one-half teaspoon dried mus- 
tard, sprinkle with powcered sage, 
pepper, salt, bread crumbs and finely 
minced onion and green pepper. Dust 
lightly with brown sugar. Return to 
oven and continue baking, increasing 
the fire to make a hot oven. Baste 
frequently, allowing twenty to twenty- 
five minutes to the pound. An eight- 
pound roast will require about three 
hours to roast, allowing twenty to 
twenty-five minutes to the pound. 
Serve a tart jam or preserve with this 
such as gooseberry or currant. Tart 
apple sauce is also good. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this ~<a 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered 








Barred Rock Bars 


The owner of an entailed estate has 
an inheritance which he is unable to 
bequeath save to a particular heir or 
heirs. The Barred Plymouth Rock 
female’s bars are entailed as it were— 
at least she is limited in transmitting 
them. Her barring character goes only 
to her sons, not to her daughters. The 
male of the Barred Rock family has 
no such limitations. His bars are 
handed down to both sons and daugh- 
ters. The males, therefore, have a 
double share of the tendency to white 
bars where the female has but one. 
The male has a natural reversion to 
a lighter shade of plumage, and the 
females to a darker shade. 

Scientists tell us that instead of the 
black bar being an inherited charac- 
teristic, the factor that is inherited is 
a something which inhibits the dark 
bar from crossing the white territory. 
A boulevard stop we might say against 
the black. So far can the black come. 
Then inherited tendency to abso- 
lute white which fences off the black, 
covers its allotted space and permits 
the black to continue in another bar. 
Certain crosses of Barred Rock fe- 
males and dark males give black fe- 
males only though if the cross were 
of a Barred Rock male on a dark fe- 
male all of the progeny would be 
barred. The Barred Rock hen being 
unable to transmit her white bars to 
her daughters, and there being no 
white in the male, the females can- 
not take after their mother. In the 
second cross of a Barred Rock male on 
a solid colored female, half of the 
females will take after their grand- 
mother. Where there is a market for 
first cross pullets for laying purposes 
as in Great Britain, this trait is use- 
ful since it positively identifies the 
pullets at hatching time.—H. W. A. 
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Kamala for Worms 


Several readers have asked in re- 
gard to worms in chickens and treat- 
ment for them. Several others asked 
in regard to the drug kamala, which 
was mentioned in our columns last 
year as valuable in the treatment of 
worms in poultry. 

There are two warnings to be given 
in connection with the use of kamala 
for poultry. It is probably the most 
effective drug readily administered for 
the treatment of tapeworms, but of 
little or no value in treating round 
worms. Separate treatment is neces- 
sary for the two kinds of worms if 
the chickens are infested with both 
tapeworms and round worms in in- 
jurious numbers. Kamala is frequently 
adulterated and only the best quality 
should be used if success in ridding 
the flock of tapeworms is to be 
achieved. One real advantage of ka- 
mala is that it does not require salts 
or other purgative to follow. 

The best way to administer kamala 
is in gelatin capsules. The rate as 
recommended by several state col- 
leses is: Birds under one pound, %4 
gram; birds over one pound up to 
two pounds, 1 gram; two to three 
pounds in weight 114 grams, three 
pounds and over, 3 grams. If dipped 
in oil or grease and placed on the rear 
of a chicken’s tongue they are readily 
swallowed. This is the most satisfac- 
tory method of treatment. 

Many people wish to avoid the han- 
dling of every bird. While less satis- 
factory kamala can be administered 
in feed—moistened corn meal or a 
palatable mash. The chicks must be 
separated into sizes the same as when 
the chickens are treated individually. 
They should be starved for 24 hours 
so all will come to the feed and eat 
their share. The kamala should be 
added to the corn meal at the rates 
given in preceding paragraph. 








If tapeworm infestation is very bad 
a second treatment may be necessary 
to rid the flock of most of the worms. 
Treating against worms is never en- 
tirely satisfactory. The job is never 
100 per cent effective. While serious 
reinfestation is not to be expected 
when chicks are half grown when 
treated, it will surely occur the follow- 
ing year if the same yards and lots 
are used. 

People having trouble with either 
tapeworms or round worms should 
plan on raising their 1928 chicks on 
clean ground in thoroly clean brooder 
houses or coops. Of course, raising 
chicks on clean ground is not 100 per 
cent effective in preventing § tape- 
worm infestation, especially with late 
hatched chicks, flies can be 
means of infestation. 

For round worms the tobacco treat- 
ment is probably the si 
most practical. If 
larly add two pounds of 
to 100 pounds of mash. 
grain or other feed if 
that this mash is eaten 
two or three weeks of tobacco 
confine the birds for twelve 
hours and give a dose of 
Give one pound of salts 
for 100 mature birds, one-half a pound 
for each 100 growing chicks. It can 
be fed most readily in a wet mash. 

It should reduce reinfestation to 
keep the treated poultry confined for 
24 hours after dosing with salts and 
then thoroly clean and disinfect the 
house. 


since 


mplest and 
mash is fed regu- 
tobacco di 

Cut down on 
necessary in 
order readily. 
After 
feeding 
to fifteen 
epsom salts. 





Poultry at the State Fair 


The judges announced for the poul- 
try classes at Iowa State Fair include 
Earl Smiley, Seward, Neb.; Harry At- 
kins, Davenport, and Ely F. Hersey, 
Parkersburg, 

V. G. Warner, superintendent, pre- 
dicts that there will be fully 3,000 
birds entered in the poultry depart- 
ment this summer. He states that 
practically all of the entries will be 
much better matured than usual, ac- 
cording to reports received from a 
large number of the breeders who are 
expecting to enter. 

Entries in the poultry department 
will close on Wednesday, August 17. 
Premium lists and entry blanks are 
now available upon application to Sec- 
retary Corey at Des Moines. 


{ SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
y Thornton W. Burgess. 
pa... 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Unc’ Billy Possum Arrives 


There was another stranger in the 
Green Forest. Where he came from or 
who he was, no one knew. The Merry 
Little Breezes had found him very busily 
exam ng a hollow tree, just as if he 
meant to stay. They watched him for a 
few minutes,.then hurried off to spread 
the news. Peter Rabbit was the first 
and Peter listened gravely, as, 
at once, they told him about 

the stranger. 
When the Me 
ried on, Peter 


rry Little Breezes had hur- 
started for the Green For- 
est. Peter went on tiptoe as he ap- 
proached the hollow tree. He wanted to 
see the stranger before the stranger saw 

No one was in sight. Peter sat 
down behind a stump and waited. Pretty 
soon a funny face was poked out of the 
hollow tree. Peter had to clap his hands 
over his mouth to keep from laughing 
right out. It was the face of a little old 
man, a sharp little face with a sharp 
little nose, that looked as if it might poke 
into anybody’s business. 

The stranger looked this way and that 
way. Then he came out of the hollow, 
where Peter could have a good look at 
him. He wore a suit of grayish white, a 
rough, tumbled suit, of which he seemed 
to take no care at all. He wore black 
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gloves and black stockings, thru which 
his white fingers and toes showed. And 
he had a long tail, a tail — looked very 
like the long tails of the Rat family, only 
it was much larger. ene the 
stranger looked quite innocent and harm- 
and Peter decided to make himself 
known. 

“Good morning,” said Peter, 
out from behind the stump. 

The stranger looked down at him and 
grinned. ‘Mornin’, suh,” said he. 

“May I ask where you come from and 
how long you are going to stay?” asked 
Peter Rabbit, in his most polite manner, 
and Peter can be very polite when he 
wants to be. 

The stranger showed all his teeth again 
in another grin. “Yo, may,” said he. 
“Ah reckons yo’ alls doan know me. Ah 
comes from ol’ Virginny, and this place 
is so like mah ol’ home that Ah reckon 
Ah’ll stay. Some folks calls me Ol’ Bill 
Possum, but most folks calls me Unc’ 
Billy.” 

“I'm pleased to know you, Uncle Billy, 
and I hope you'll like the Green Forest 
and the Green Meadows,” said Peter. 

Unc’ Billy chuckled. ‘“Ah’s right sho’ 
Ah shall,” he replied. Then he leaned 
over and very slowly winked at Peter 

Rabbit. “Can yo’ tell me, suh, if any 
poultry live around here?" he asked. 

Peter looked a wee bit puzzled. de 
you are asking about hens,” he replied, 
“Farmer Brown has some very fine ones 
over beyond the Green Meadows.” 

Une’ Billy winked again. ‘“Ah'm 
sho’ Ah’ll stay,”’ said he. 

Peter Rabbit and the 
Breezes soon had the news 
only all thru the Green Forest 
all over the Green Meadows. Of c¢ 
everybody soon found some excuse 
it the hollow tree where Une’ Billy 
sum had decided to make his home. 

Unc’ Billy was tired after his long jour- 
ney and was fast asleep inside the hollow 
tree when the first of the callers arrived, 
so they sat down around the foot of the 
tree to wait. Every few nother 
visitor would arrive. Each would appear 
very much surprised to find the others 
there and would look a little foolish } 
pretended that it w n y chance 
had brought him that But no 
seemed to have busin ess important 

nough to take him away, and pretty soon 
nearly all the little people of the Green 
orest and Green Meadows were seated 
at the foot of the hollow tree. 

Finally Johnny Chuck grew tired of 
waiting. “I begin to believe that we have 
been fooled and that there isn’t any 
stranger here at all,’’ said he. 

“There is, too, for I talked with him,” 
said Peter Rabbit, indignantly. 

“If you know him, why don’t you call 
him out so we can all meet him?” asked 
Jimmy Skunk. 

(Continued next week) 
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100 600 1000 
$7.00 $84.00 $68.00 
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REEF BRAND Pure Crushed 
Oyster Shell furnishes shell ma- 
terial for the egg more easily, 
quickly and economically than 
any other medium. It is clean, 
pure, odorless and dustless: 
Over 9814% Calcium Carbonate 
and digestible in 8 hours, 4 
hours faster than any other 
shell-building material. 

WHY TAKE A CHANCE? 
The most you can save by 
feeding an inferior substituta 
for REEF BRAND is less than 
1/5 of one cent a hen a year. 
PLAY SAFE! GET MORB 
EGGS WITH REEF BRAND. 

ASK YOUR DEALER 
Send for free booklet 
“How to get 24 eggs for 5c” 
GULF CRUSHING COMPANY, INC. 
833 Howard Ave. WF.7  ~=New Orleans, La. 


Send the FREE booklet “How to get 24 
eggs for Se. 
Miccoascrcsdesetbatactibesvidtess oses< 
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Adventures of the Brown Family 
The Hopeless Search Goes On 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 


EARCH as they might for a night 
and the most of a day, Father 
Brown, with Hal and their neighbors, 
could not find Little Joe, who had mys- 
teriously disappeared from Lone Oak 
Farm. Jack Miller, who knew the coun- 
try as few did, was away from home, 
and on his return mystified his father 
and friends by insisting on taking up 
the hunt alone. There was angry mut- 
tering as Jack drove off. 

“Surely Jack isn’t refusing to help,” 
cried Beth, as again Miller began to 
direct the party in its hunt. “There 
he goes like mad, and we’d depended so 
much on him.” 

“He’s a queer boy, Jack is,” said 
Juanita, as Hal came striding rapidly 
toward them. “You never can tell what 
he’!t do nor learn what he knows.” 

“Jack’s going it alone,” announced 


Hal. “Seems queer, but he must have 
his reasons. Wouldn’t stop to argue 
with us. If he’s had anything to do | 


! 


| 
| 


{ 





with Little Joe’s being taken away, it | 


won't be healthy for him around here.” 


Hal’s voice was harsh and his eyes | 


blazed. 

“Don’t be too hasty, Hal,” reproved 
3eth. “If Jack finds Little Joe, as 
some way I feel he will, none of us will 
care how he does it. I’ll never believe 
that Jack would do anything wrong.” 
Beth’s faith was to be sorely tried in 
coming months, but now the party was 
dividing into groups, and again the 
hunt was on. Beth and Juanita chose 
to accompany the party led by Hal. 


ETERMINED to make a thoro job 
of it and to find the missing child 
even if the worst had happened, Miller 
headed a party which with improvised 
grappling hooks dragged the deep holes 
of the creek. Hal’s group paused for 
a moment to watch the gruesome work, 
and Beth’s scream carried to the house 
as the hooks caught and a saturated 
garment came slowly to the surface. It 
was Only an old coat, however, and the 
workers relaxed. “All we are goin’ 
to ketch is crawdaddies an’ turtles, 
Miss Beth,” reassured Jud Burns. 
“That air little shaver is hidin’ it out 
somewhere,” 

“4 lot of rough country around heah 
that ain’t never been looked over right 
good,” announced another hill farmer. 
“Ef anyone knows every rock an’ tree, 
it’s Jack Miller. They do say that old 
Capt. Pettibone knew of a cave away 
back in the hills and some on us 
thought he kept his gold thar.” 

“Ef he kept his gold thar an’ it’s still 
thar,” said Jud Burns, “why did them 
pirates try to break in his house? An’ 
why did that feller come back that Hal 
shot at?” 

“All the gold the old captain had,” 
remarked Miller testily, “was in his 
imagination. Jack was closer to Cap- 
tain Pettibone than anyone else, and 
he told us that the old man seemed in 
actual want. Used to take over food 
for him and for Black Neb. Don’t talk 
foolishness, Jud. Drag!” 

“You cain’t fool me,” stubbornly re- 
plied Big Jud. “Thar was gold in that 
house, and it’s still thar if it waren’t 
moved. Didn’t Captain Pettibone al- 
ways pay in gold? If anyone knows 
where it is, it’s Jack. If he didn’t know 
something that he wanted to keep hid 
from us, why did he go off alone? An- 
swer me that.” 

There was a muttered growl of ap- 
proval, but Jack’s father kept silent. 
Hal’s party hurried on, carefully scan- 
ning every hiding place where Little 
Joe, exhausted, might lie asleep. Guns 
roared as the different groups signalled 
their whereabouts, but always it was 
a single shot. Hal and Beth grew sick 
in mind and body as they climbed over 
boulders and scrambled thru under- 
brush. Ever the vivacious Juanita 
tried to cheer them with small talk 
and eneouraging words. But again 








| tice should be discouraged. While dis- 


darkness was approaching and Little 
Joe had been absent from home a night | 
and a day. Suddenly Hal stopped and | 
with hand cupped to an ear signalled | 
for silence. “Boom!” The faint echo 
of a second shot, far away, came drift- 
ing on the wind. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Hal, as seizing 
Beth he began to execute an Indian 
war dance of joy. That’s Jack’s ten- 
gauge, I’d know it anywhere. Little 
Joe’s found!” 

“Found,” said Neighbor Fernandez, 
leaning on his gun, “yes, found. But 
is the boy alive or dead? Remember, 
he’s been missing for twenty-four 
hours.” 

“Father!” cried Juanita. “Killjoy! 
Of course, he’s safe. You can trust Jack 
Miller to bring him safe home.” 

“T wouldn’t trust him—” began Fer- | 
nandez. But his words were lost to Hal 
and Beth, who were racing madly in 
the direction of the signals given. | 
Would Little Joe soon be safe in his | 
mother’s arms? 
(Continued next week) | 
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The Friendly Snake 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: | 

As to the editor’s question in a 
recent issue as to the value of the | 
bull snake as a foe of rats, I would | 
say that it has plenty of defenders. | 
Scientists, investigating the food hab- 
its of serpents, have commonly found 
the stomach of this species full of 
mice, rats, ground squirrels, pocket 
gophers and young rabbits. Its size 
and food habits makes it the most val- 
uable snake we have in Iowa. 

It is to be regretted that the bull 
snake is not common in all parts of 
the state. How can any snake be com- 
mon when it seems to be the general 
habit to kill every one that is seen? 
This will answer the question put by 
H. A. T. as to why the king snake is 
not protected. It is certain that we 
humans are not born with the silly 
fear and hatred of serpents in us. 
That is taught from one generation to 
another. I think it high time that the 
farmer pays a little attention to the 
value of our wild life and the impor- 
tant part many species play in the 
control of insects and rodents. Of the 
twenty-five or so species of snakes 
found in Iowa, the greater number are 
the farmer’s best friend. True, the 
common garter snakes are of little im- 
portance to agriculture, but they cer- 
tainly do not interfere with man. Some 
have food habits with which we can 
find no fault. Several that climb trees | 
occasionally devour the eggs and | 
young of birds. The valuable insect | 
destroying toads are sometimes taken. | 
But why worry about that? They | 
have done so for ages. The food hab- 
its of the bulk of our snakes is only 
to the good, and the snake-killing habit 
should stop at once. Our three kinds 
of rattlesnakes are, of course, not con- | 
sidered and should be eliminated. 
Protected harmless snakes will never 
become unduly numerous. They have 
natural enemies enough. 

Threshing time always spells de- 
struction to untold numbers, many of 
which are most valuable. Pitchers in 
the field rarely let one escape when 
found under grain shocks. This prac- 











cussing snakes while threshing a few | 
years ago, a friend informed me that 
the Bible said, that serpents should be 
crushed under the heel! 

I doubt very much the statement 
made by H. A. T. as to sitting fowls 
being choked to death by snakes. 
Snakes enjoy warmth and have been 
found under sitting hens. I disagree 
absolutely that bull and black snakes 
milk cows. Too many people believe * 





| chance, beneficial snakes and hawks. 


| only a viaduct. 
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this foolish myth along with the one | 
about the “hoop snake,” etc. I know 
men who have “seen” the snake roll- 
ing along with its tail in its mouth. 
Any person making such claims are 
handing out the bunk. No snake in 
the world can do so. Even if a snake 
had the drawing power to get milk 
from a cow’s teat, the bossy could | 
never stand the caress of about fifty | 
needle-like teeth. 

Let us stop and do some thinking. 
With the increasing intensity and 
acreage of farming operations in this 


| country, insect pests and rodents in- 


It certainly does not 
us to kill at every 


crease likewise. 
seem wise for 


OSCAR P. ALLERT. 
Clayton County, Iowa. 








Your Most Vital 
Farm Operation 


Good clean plowing destroys in- 
sects; makes it possible to complete 
a good seed bed; makes it much 
easier to get a good crop stand and 
keep your crop weed free—insures 


With the John Deere No. § 


you are equipped for clean, uniform plowing 
three furrows at a time. It’s_a typical John 
Deere plow—it scours, stays down uniformly to 
its work, pulverizes the furrow slices and covers 
trash in the same way that has made John Deere 
plows the most widely used for nearly a century. 


The difference between the good work of the 
No. 5 and the “just fair’ work of an ordinary 
plow amounts to hundreds of dollars in a plow’s 


See the John Deere No. $ at your John Deere 


BOOKLET tells all the facts about the No. 5. 
to John Deere, Moline, Illinois and ask for Booklet KT-545 


== Remember, there’s a ‘‘3-Plow’”’ John Deere Tractor = 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 











Reforesting as a Government 
Policy 
To Wallace’s Farmer: 

Dear Sir—It has just come to mind 
that it might be a good plan for the 
government to buy a strip of land 
from 20 to 40 miles wide on each side 


of the Mississippi river and put it back 
into forest. It would take that much 
land out of cultivation. It is natural | 
timber land, the soil and climate pro- | 


duce rapid growths of the best of ; 
I believe it will be impos- | 
sible to always confine the river to | 


timbers. 


its present bed, which in places is 
What would be the 
cost of the land? The cost of re- 
forestation? Then what is the cost 
for dikes and engineering to control 


the water and protect these lands if | 


left in cultivation? 
If the above suggestion is worth 
anything put some one after it. 
HARLOW ROCKHILL. 
Grundy county, lowa. 





The No. § 
Has— 


—John Deere steel or 
John Deere-Syracuse 
chilled bottoms, famous 
for scouring, good work 
and long wear. 


—quick-detachable 
shares that stay close- 
fitting and last Cao 


—beams guaranteed not 
to bend or break. 


—hea bracing that 
keeps toms rigidly in 
alignment. 


—land wheel set back as 
on sulky and gang horse 
plows—thus, the No. 5 
does uniform workin un- 
even land. 


—simple, strongand 
positive power lift. 


—hitch adjustable to any 
standard tractor. 


Write 





































in hotel con- 
struction and 
service. 
RIGHT 


center of busi- 
ness and theatre 
districts, and con- 
venient to all rail- 
road, street car 
and bus lines. 

Has the quiet re 
finement of an 
exclusive club, 


Everyone of its 
400 rooms has a 
bath. Circulating 
ice water, large 
closets, bed lamps, 
morning paper of 
under the door, Jp}testresten 
and other unusual 

features, 


Rates from $32 
Price posted in 
each room 

Charles 
Heiss 


Managing Director 








In Cedar Rapids 
$1.25 to $2.50—No Higher 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Fireproof Rooms 
100 With Bath 


“Unchanging Rates Are Posted in 
Every Eppiey Room” 

















Please mention Wailaces’ Furmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 

ing table are worthy of the most careful 

study. The first column gives percentage 

present prices are of pre-war, and the 

gecond column percentage prices are of 


the corresponding week last year. 
The first thing to do in order to get the 














most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 139 per cent of pre-war and %1] per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
cotton, eZes, hides and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction 
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CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pouna fat cattle 14 
1,190-pound fat cattle 

Canners and cutters 


Feeders 








HOGS—At Chicago 


Heavy hogs 

Light hogs ; 114 

Pies 114 

Sows (rough) 80 
SHEEP—At Chicago 


186 











Lambs 105 





WOOL AND HIDES 
3oston 3% 98 
176 





Quarter blood woo! at 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 


GRAIN 


At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 
On lowa Farms— 











MiILL-FEEDS 


Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at_ Kansas City 
HAY 
timothy, at Chicago...) 
alfalfa, at_Kansas City 
OTHER FARM cinco 
gutter, at Chicago 
Clover seed, at Toledo 
Timothy seed, at Chicago 
Cotton, at New York 
Pegs, at Chicago 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 














No. 1 


No. 1 116 

















FUTURES—At Chicago 








Corn— 
September 
December 

Oats— 
September 
December 

Wheat— 
September 
December 

Lard— 
January 
September 

Sides— 
Se pter nber 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Conne lisvi Ne 


g Birminghe 
Copper, at New York Pe 
Crude petroleum, at N. Y 
Lumber 

Douglas fir (f. o. b. 








ke, at 
‘on, at 


Wash- | 
ton) eee 
Pine (so uthern) ) 

No. 2 < 1. Une 
Pine nnenik 
and 2 B (f 


Yellow 
1x8 
Yellow 
1x6 


aras 





FINANCIAL 


clearings, per capita, 
of New York, 

of May | 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York 

Industrial stoch 





Bank 
outside 
month 








RAILROAD RATES— Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent ; 


of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $9.38 per 
cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. September rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $8.80 for hogs next 
September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
June 25, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 104 per cent, grain 108 
per cent, livestock 94 per cent, lumber 
94 per cent, ore 98 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 108 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 

MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 

PRICES 

creamery extras, last week 

before 40c; cheddar 

week before 2216¢c; 

week 2215c, week 
week lic, week 

week 24c, week 


Butter, 
39%4c, weel 
last week 22l¢c, 
fresh firsts, last 
22!2,c; ducks, last 
17e: fat hens, last 
fore 2le. 





AND CHICAGO LARD 
week $13.98, week be- 
week $12.70, 


LIVERPOOL 
Last 
*} hicago — Last 


CORN OIL CAKE M MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
{in ton lots. 


The Week's Markets 


CATTLE 














Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week 
Week 
Cows— 
Last week 
Week hefore 
Bulls— 
Last week 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 











Week 
Stockers and feeders— | 
Last week 9.00 9, 
Week before 9.00, 9, 
Cows and heifers— { } 
Last week 
Week before 








Heavy (250 Ibs. 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week he for or 


Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs. | 


(130 Lbs. iis pom 
week 
before 


Pigs 
4ast 
Week 
Stock pigs 
Last week 
Week before 





Lambs (84 Ibs. 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week 
Lambs, culls 
rast wee 
Week so re 
Yearling wethers, 
to prime— 
Last week -00'10.% 
Week before 9.62 -25! 9.88 
Ewes, medium to choice—! | 
Last week 
Week before 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
Last week 
Week before 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


14.30'14.58 14 
before 2.75118.12112 
and common } 

10.62'11.12'10.5 
0.00'10.00.10.06 


9 > 


medium 


























Kansas City 





Mixed clover, 
Last week 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week bhgfore 

Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, standard— 


Week 
Alfalfa, No. 2 
Last week 
Week before 
straw— 
Last week 00 
Week before 060 


Oat 











Des Moines 











Corn, No. 2Y¥— 
Last week a 
Week befor 

Corn, No. 3Y 
Last 
Week bef 

Corn, No 


week 
before 


Last 

Week 
Barley— 

Last week are 

Week be fore 
Rye— 

Lest week... 
Week before 
Wheat, No. 2 hard] 
Last week .... 

Week before 











Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 
Chicago 




















Bran— } | 
Last week..../27.25'24.62/24.5 
Week before. .(26.25,24.00/23.75'30.00 

Shorts— | 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 

Hominy feed— | | } 
RAMGt “WREK «000 EOC liccwclecucs 
Week before.. (35.5 

Linseed meal 

(Oo. p.— 
Last week...., 
Week before.. 
Cottonseed meal } 
(41 per cent)| 
Last 
Week before. 
Tankage— 


] 
90: 30.00 


31.62 30.50 28.7 
29.75 |30.50/27.25 


37.00 


41.00 
“41. "00! 





Week before. 
Gluten— | | 

TRS WEEE. . ccleciccs Pos. pete jov.ves ree 

Week before | 

*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points. car lots 











FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








Par value 
Present 
price 

Per cent of 








British sterling ex- ' 
change— 
Last week $4.855 
Week before | 4, \ 
French franc— | | 
Last week -03916 
Week before -03915 





; 99.8 
99.8 
20.3 


20.3 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are par at 
414 per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.15 
per cent. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 40c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 22c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.65, 
= cotton at New York 1%. le. Iowa ele- 
r shelled corn prices ire. about Sé6c, 
88l4c, wheat $1.24. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the fifth week in 
June wer 9,170,006 pounds, as compared 
with 15,653,000 pounds for the week be- 
fore and 11,658,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
fifth week in June were 8,047,000 pounds, 
compared with 8,353,000 pounds the week 
before and 6,839,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


nat 








EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the fifth week in 
June were 1,813,000 bushels, as compared 
with 4,802,000 bushels the week before and 
4,584,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of corn for the fifth week 
in June were 134,000 bushels, compared 
with 82,006 bushels for the week before 
and 184,000 bushels for the same week 





| doubt, 





last year. Exports of oats for the fifth 
week in June were 253,000 bushels, as 
compared with 558,000 bushels for the 
week before and $09,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 67 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 99 per 
cent for fat cattle, 79 per cent for sheep 
and 98 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


THOGS 





Receipts at 


be Chicago 
other mkts. 


Receipts at 
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May 
May 

June 
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June 
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July 
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May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June : 
July 








13 

20 

27 

3 

10 

17 

24 
tale 1. to 
*Sheep and nae receipts << combined. 
tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 

seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 











CHICAGO HOG PRICES 








1926 1925 


ft 





July 
July 2 
July 
July 5 
July 
July 


8.65/13.60/13.60 
-55/13.60/13.20 


: 2 13.70 
8.7 0/13.35 
} 8.85! 13: 33 13.40) 7.25 

















NUT MEETING 

The northern nut growers of the United 
States are to have their annual meeting 
September 15 and 16, at Easton, Md. It 
seems that some of the nut growers have 
worked out methods of preventing tree 
diseases by a serum for inoculation. No 
nut growing will become of in- 
creasing interest to the farmers in the 
United States as time goes on. 











When in 


Chicago 


Stop at the 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Cor. Madison and Clark Sts. 
Tallest in the World 
Closest in the city to offices, 
theatres, stores and rail- 
road depots 
1,944 Rooms $2.50 up 


all outside, each with bath, 
running ice water and 
Servidor. 


Ahousekeeper is stationed oneach floor. 
All guests enjoy garage privileges. 














HAVE YOUR GRAIN TESTED FOR GRADE 


How often have you cxpertonces ——: in satie- 
fying yourself wd =. the GRADE of grain? 

Bettie _— disputes by having you = tested by 
a FEDER LICENSED GRAIN INSPECTOR. 

in ay eetaatted should be true averages of the 
grain involved. Send at least two quarts in airtight 
container, preferably in a tin can, to preserve iden- 
tity and actual condition to insure an accurate test. 

Fee, including official! eee of grade, 61.00 per 
sample, payable cash with o 

A. Tt ISCHER, F. L. G. I. Testing Laboratories, 

Hubbell Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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ten- 
per 
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year 
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Your 
Machiner 


does~. 


ELDOM do we stop to 
S think of the tremendous 

amount of work that is 
accomplished with modern 
farm machinery, the hours 
of time and back-breaking 
labor saved, and the many 
other benefits that come from 
its use. 


Keeping your machinery in 
first-class condition is of prime 
importance. You must keep 
it thoroughly greased and 
oiled, all parts properly tight- 
ened up and free from rust. 
Just take the simple pre- 
caution of taking care of each 
little loose part or break as 
soon as it happens and make 
a practice of regular and 
thorough oiling and greasing. 
Most important of all—use 
the best lubricants in your 
tractor. 


To do this work you only 
need a few good tools and a 
supply of good greases and 
oils. The wise farmer has a 
complete kit of the most use- 
ful tools so he can make re- 
pairs and adjustments on a 
moment’s notice. 


Go to the nearest “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store and 
select the tools you need. 
You will get the very best 
ones at a “‘tag’’ store and at 
more reasonable prices than you 
can get equal quality anywhere 
else. These hardware men are tool 
specialists—ask their advice on 
tools. 


Talk to him about the grease and 
oil you need and arrange to buy 
them from him in quantities so as 
to have a good supply on hand all 
the time. Ask him about machin- 
ery paint too. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men. 























Joshaway trabapple says: 

“An vster doesn’t seem to 
fun in life, but 
long summer vaca- 
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Contest closes July 20, so send your 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 








SERVITUDE 


Chester: “I’ve worked under the same 
boss for twenty years.” 

Lester: “I can beat that. Next week is 
my silver wedding anniversary.” 


REVENGE 

A well-known official of a_ telephone 
company was rudely aroused from his 
slumbers by the ringing of the telephone. 
After bruising his knee on a chair, he 
reached the phone. 

“Hello,” he growled. 

“Are you an official of the telephone 
company?” asked the voice. 

“Yes, what can I do for you?” 

“Tell me,”’ said the voice, “how it feels 
to get out of bed at two o'clock to answer 
a wrong number.” 


JUST SEW 


Modern girl (to fiance): “Hugo, what 
a charming little ornament you have sent 










Kelly quality in a 
, moderate-priced tire 


BX 
iy 
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HERE are many car owners who do not feel 
that they need the extra long mileage of a 


tire such as the regular Kelly-Springfield. To 
such tire buyers we say; 


For the amount of money you want to spend 
you can buy a Kelly-built tire, the Buckeye, that 
at its price represents just as great value and just 
as much quality as the higher-priced Kelly 
product. Buckeyes are sturdy, full size, full ply 
tires, built-to give honest service. You will find 
that they compare favorably with many higher- - 
priced tires. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be 
One in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


General Motors Bldg. New York 


KELLY $xrtmatic TIRES 





me. But what is it? It’s made of gold, 








but it’s not a brooch, nor a ring, nor a 





bracelet. I have never seen anything 
like it.”’ 
Hugo: ‘A thimble.” 

A man was taken ill and his wife hur- | 
ried him to the hospital. } 
“Has he got pajamas?’ said the ma- 
tron, as she arranged for his admission. 
“Pajamas?” exclaimed the wife. “— 
dunno what it is, but he’s got an awful 

pain in the stummick.” 
NATURALLY 

Queen Elizabeth, of Belgium, was 
stopped by the police in Brussels to allow 
Lindbergh to pass. When she found out 
the reason, she exclaimed, ‘‘Delighted!”’ 
And that’s not the first time a queen has 
bowed to an ace. 


ROUGH ON THE BOYS 


Little Billy Smith had found that pos- 
sessing a self-educated father was not all 
honey. It was this way: 

Another boy had thrashed him, where- 
upon his father sent a note to his teach- 
er, mentioning Binks as the offender. 

When the teacher received the note, he 
called out Binks, and in five minutes the 
latter was applying for leave to stand up 
in class. 

The next day Smith came back, and his 
teacher asked him if he had told his 
father that Binks had thrashed him. 

“No, sir,”” came the astonishing reply. 
‘T said young Cholmondeley did it, and 
so he did.” 

“But your father said it was Binks.” 

“Yes, sir,” he said; “father couldn’t 
spell ‘Cholmondeley’.” 





THOUGHTFUL 
Engineer’s Sweetheart: “And do you 
always think of me during your tong | 
night trips?” 
Engineer: “Do I? Why, I’ve wrecked 
two trains that way already.” 
Engineer’s Sweetheart: “Oh, you dar- 








ling!” 






















ights for you 
The Veterinarian knows hogs and hog 
cholera. His special education and train- 
ing make him the logical man to vacci- 
nate your hogs. Don’t wait tor the dread 
disease to break out! Don’t wait fora 
shortage of serum to develop! Call your 
Veterinarian today and immunize now! 
Be doubly cautious and tell your Veteri- 
narian that you want him to use 
| Liberty Clear Serum—the choice of 














you 
should build 
your SILO 


successful raisers everywhere. 


LIBERTY LABORATORIES 
Ralston, Nebr. 














D buying : 
SAFETY FIRST! 0°...” firme advert 


tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 


PERMANENT 29!'<4789¢4 
Tile lasts for 
ages! Time and elements have no effect 
on this wonderful material. It is proof 
against weather conditions, and does not 
absorb moisture, thus insuring perfect 
condition of ensilage at all times. 
SERVICE @""«¢ field men are at 

your call whenever you 5 
need them. They will secure for you the ALL STEEL 
services of experienced silo builders, CHAINLES 
thereby avoiding the danger of loss H s 
through inefficient or inexperienced labor. INSIDE 
Bilotile is manufactured at our Adel, Van 
Meter and Carlisle factories, insuring 
prompt delivery. 

BUILD YOUR SILO NOW 
Regardless ofwhat your silo requirements 
may be, it will pay you toinvestigate the 
many advantages of Vitrified Tile. Write 
tous today-—our representative will gladly 
call and show you plans and suggestions, 





















@) 
NATIONAL 
STEEL 
PORTABLE 








ELEVATOR, 











STEEL TUBE 
pleseuvijtame For thirty years the leader in 
auAyeuiecg@y mechanical perfection, low 
5 upkeep, long life and num- 
ber sold. Free catalog tells 




















with samples of tile, and will give you : 
of thousands of satisfied users. eae all. Write today. 
doing this you involve no obligation. LIFTING JAC! 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 
257 McMunn St. 
Bloomington, Ill. 





SPEED JACKS 
FOR 
ELEVATORS 





United Clay Products Corpn. 
412-B Hubbell Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, July 15, 1927 
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RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











Ladies and gentlemen, radio broadcast- 
ers, listeners and all interested in radio, 
please take notice. It is the sincere wish 
of the writer to conduct this column with- 
out treading on anybody’s toes, and inci- 
dentally without receiving any bricks or 
other missiles. My mail nowadays is very 
interesting, and grows more so every 
day. A wide variety of opinions are ex- 
pressed, Some want this, some want that, 
and while about half of my correspond- 
ents complain about radio conditions, the 
other half apparently think the Radio 
Commission has done a good job. So there 
you are. What are you going to do 
about it? 





' 


A letter from W. B., of Zearing, Iowa, 
states that Radiophan’s set had better be 
discarded, and evidently is useless. His 
great objection to the set is that it mixes 
up WHO with the Shenandoah stations, 
Without any attempt at being satirical, I 
will try to explain the reason for this. A 
powerful station like WHO is liable to 
have a harmonie. There are endless ar- 
guments as to whether the Harmonie is in 
the station or in the receiving set. Any- 
how, this harmonie, whatever it is, causes 
WHO to come in at more than one place 
on the dial. In the case of the particular 
stations referred to, the harmonie of the 
Des Moines :station is so close to the 
Shenandoah wave that there is quite a 
lot of interference. The gentleman who 
writes from Zearing is not so near WHO 
as the writer is, so he probably does not 
suffer from this -harmonie, I am writing 
this merely as an explanation and not as 
a criticism of the stations referred to. 


} 
| 
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in radio has been marked. No doubt a 
lot of radio fans are content with a few 
stations, but I twirl the dials a lot and 
am constantly searching for new stations, 
I am going to quit the distance hunting 
and settle down to real radio. My family 
is beginning to regard radio as a punish- 
ment rather than a pleasure, 

T will try to tell you what happens when 
I start on the radio set. In comes music, 
a violin solo by Kreisler. It’s perfect, no 
static, just sweet, natural music. My wife 
says, “‘That’s beautiful!” 

I turn to another station. Just a min- 
ute or so of music from some orchestra. 
Interference! A regular peanut stand. 
On to the next station. It fades, so I 
twirl the dials some more. Next comes 2 
soprano solo. I hold it to the end because 
my wife hates soprano solos. Some old- 
time fiddling, a xylophone solo or part of 
it, and so on, twirling and twisting the 
dials until I am asked to stop that non- 


During the past week the improvement | sense, tune in some music and listen to 





Our Readers Market 





RATE 8c PER WORD THR NAME. ANI of the adver- 


ponent and each initial or full number is counted 


eccompany 0 order 
aS Advertis' ing orders, stop orders and changes !n cop: 
| this otliee pet tat later than Thursday, right days before aor es apie 
cation 


[sow 







NAME AND ADDRESS 


as one wor 
charge for a minimum of twenty words. Remittance must 


> riting your advertisement a full details. 
down and { sales 











SCHEDULE OF RATES 








No. Words No. Insertions 
4 
20 $6. 10 
21 6.7 
22 7.04 
23 7.36 
24 7.68 
25 R00 
26 8.32 
27 8.64 
28 8.96 
29 9.28 
30 . yh } 9.60 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached, Please 
type or print your advertisement. 





RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 
WE RECOMMEND for Investment, fowa 

State College (Ames) Memorial Union 
first closed mortgage 51% per cent gold 
bonds, due 1929/39; priced to yield 5.19 per 
cent to 5.50 per cent. Write for descrip- 
tive circular. 








Harry H. Polk & Company, 
Equitable Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, 











radio 


station, -broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 


Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 











COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 

reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 

satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 

mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 

IRISH Setter Bird Dog pups for sale; 
females, $20. Charles Sharp, care of 


F. Shroeder, Route No. 3, Stuttgart, 

Arkansas. 

FOR SALE—Farm raised black English 
Shepherd pups, from guaranteed heel- 

ing parents. Reasonably priced. Write to 

Gerhard Wolter, Hamburg, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 


BLACK virgin valley land, 

fronting important railroad, $5; 10 per 
cent down; California’s soil, scenery, cli- 
mate; 30-inch rainfall; big opportunities; 
little competition; highest market; 75,000- 
acre subdivision; German-American col- 
ony. Folde xr—Colonia California. Benitez, 
NL., Mexico. 














$2.50 acre; 





COLORADO 
WHY rent? You can buy a home 
ern Colorado, small cash payment, bal- 
ance crop payment. You can’t fail, get 
full particulars. Eastern Colorado Land 
Co., J. E. Bruen, Manager, Fort Morgan, 
Colorado. 





in east- 





Look for what you need 











FARM LANDS — 


NORTH DAKOTA _ , 
Wr HAVE an ) improved 160 acres, La 
Moure county, North Dakota; well lo- 
cated; g00d small buildings; good soil— 
corn, grain, alfalfa. Acquired on fore- 
closure, An exceptional bargain at $37.59 
per acre. Write us for particulars. Ulland 
Mortgage Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


nee WISCONSIN _ ay 
HARDWOOD cut-over Jand: silt loam: 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
GOOD farm land in Minnesota, Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Ore- 
gon; crop payment or easy terms, in 
some cases $1 an acre down; excellent 
chance to own your farm and let it pay 
itself. Also farms for rent. Low home- 
seekers’ fares. Free literature. Mention 
state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


YOU, Mr. Tenant Farmer, will never 

again have the opportunity to own your 
own farm home at the price and easy 
terms which the farmers’ own bank is 
now prepared to offer you—farms in North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. Write for information, giving loca- 
pe and size of farm desired. Federal 

Land Bank, Dept. 18, St. Paul, Minn. 


IMPROVED farms for 
North Dakota, Montana, 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’ tickets. Write for free books. 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE—Foreclosed farms, located in 
southwestern part of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska and Missouri. The Northern 
Trust Co., Chicago, Il. 


LIVESTOCK 


BROWN SWISS 
ONE purebred Brown Swiss bull calf, 
seven months old; from federal tested 
herd; price, $100. Neil Smith, Waverly, 
owa. 

















rent in Minnesota, 
Idaho, Wash- 

















GUERNSEYS 

GUERNSEYS—Beautifully marked, prac- 

tically purebred heifers; well grown, 
good udders, bred for production and 
type; eight weeks old; tuberculin tested; 
shipped by express at little cost: $20 each, 
. O. D. Wildwood Farms, 1092 James, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
REGISTERED Guernsey bull calf; large; 

splendid type; May Rose-Ne Plus Ultra 
naa George Nichols, Estherville, 
owa. 














GEORGIA 
COMBINATION farm, stock farm, pecan 
grove; 115 acres; low price; time: fine 
location; safe investment; good income for 
life; worth investigating. Address, O. P. 
Meares, Baconton, Ga. 
GROW with southern Georgia: good lands; 
low prices still available. Write Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 




















MISSOURI 

CHOICE Missouri prairie farms, cheap, 

from S80 to 1,200 acres, near Kansas 
City’s fine market: good houses, barns 
and outbuildings: no run-down or trad- 
ing propositions; near railroad towns, 
schools and churches: some on graveled 
or concrete roads. Price, $59 to $100 per 
acre, with small payment, at 6 per cent. 
Will finance to buy cows, hogs or sheep 
if necessary. Farms shown free to real 
dirt farmers. Come prepared to act. No- 
tify us arrival. Jay M. Jackson Realty 
Co., 928 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. Bank 


References. 
WANTED TO RENT 
WISH to rent 160 or more; financially 
able to handle; only good farm consid- 
ered: can furnish very best references. 
Box 1, Care Wallaces’ Farmer. 











GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 








stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 
HOLSTEINS 


SBN Iarwyew~—ny © LLL LLL 
FOR SALE—High grade “Holstein cows 

and heifers at reasonable prices; T. B. 
tested. Glarner & Briftggold, W est Con- 
eord, Minn. 














LIVESTOCK 


POLLED ) SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALE—Poiled Shorthorn bull, one 
year old, red, or will exchange for one 








as good. C. A. Gabriel, Rockwell City, 
lowa, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
WE SAVE farmers $100 per carload on 
lumber, shingles, house bills; guaran- 
teed gr ades; prompt shipment. Kenway 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 





CORN HARVESTER 
RICH MAN’S corn harvester, poor man’s 
price; only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
FARM MACHINERY 
SALE—New Racine separator, 24- 
inch cylinder, and 20-inch Meadows 
stone burr mill. H. Courtney Brown, 
Shannon City, Iowa. 
HARNESS SUPPLIES 
1,900 genuine 32 oz. Brussell fly covers, 
100 inch to head, $1.50 each. Catalog 
free. Midway Harness Co., 1957 Univer- 
sity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
MOTORCYCLES 
MOTORCYCLE bargains. Used, rebuilt. 
Guaranteed. Shipped on approval. Cat- 
alog free. Floyd Clymer, 834 Broadway, 
Denver, Colo. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CO-OPERATIVE chicks cost less; co-op- 
eration does it. All flocks state ac- 
credited. Famous laying strains. Circular 
free. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, S. C. 
Reds, 7 cents; Barred and White Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, 8 cents; Rose Comb 
Reds, Buff Rocks, Silver Laced Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas, 
9 cents: White Orpingtons, 10 cents; White 
Langshans and White Minorcas, 11 cents; 
heavy assorted, 7 cents; light assorted, 6 
cents. Prompt live delivery guaranteed; 
pans age 4 Co-operative eo Chilli- 

cothe, Mo. 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers aay Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Mo. 
MATHIS quality chicks; heavy layers; 
leading breeds; $5.40 hundred up. Cata- 
log free. Mathis Farms, Box 127, Par- 
sons, Kansas. 
BELL Chix are better. As low as $6.40. 
Catalog free. Gilbert L. Bell, Donnell- 
son, Iowa; Box B. 
chine DUCKS—GEESE 
TWENTY-FIVE White Rocks, 15 weeks 
old, 75 cents. Three White Pekin ducks, 
one drake, each $2. Two old Toulouse 
geese and gander, $3.50 each. Lillian 
Kallaus, Albany, fl. 
POULTRY WANTED 
WANTED—Some Light Brahmas and oth- 
er heavies. Prefer springs if early hatch, 
but will consider yearlings; need mostly 
pullets, but want a few cockerels. Send 
prices, weight and description to Lawrence 
Tuleen, Thief River Falls, Minn. 
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FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 

and ‘heifers: carload lots or less; T. B. SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
cg gaa 2 see West Con DO NOT hesitate to plant a field of 
— Grimm alfalfa in midsummer? Bears 
JERSEYS three or four crops in a season. Leafier, 
REXGISTERED Jersey bull calf, heavy pro- higher in feeding value. Pure, pedigreed 
ducing ancestors, weli bred, reasonably seed—guaranteed genuine Grimm. All 
priced; pedigree and yg furnished. | seed scarified. 40 cents Ib., less in club 
Engelwood Jersey, 226 W. Fifty-first St., lots. A. B. Lyman, Grimm Alfalfa Intro- 

Des Moines, Iowa. | ducer, Excelsior, Minn. 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra | ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.50 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers. per bu.; scarified sweet clover, 95 per 


"oper color and in fine condition. Stephen 

A. Carr, Collins, Towa. 

FOR SALE—Jerseys, 290 head of cows 
and heifers; the best I have ever owned, 

and priced to sell. Boyd Berdo, Wash- 

ington, Iowa. 


cent pure, $5.50; bags free. Geo. Bowman, 


Concordia, Kan. 

ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 
Idaho grown. Write for samples and 

prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 

sociation, De Kalb, Tl. 

















it long enough to hear where it comes 
from. Anyhow, how could I write about 
radio unless I tried to get a lot of it? 

If I write about New York music, I get 
some kicks. If I don’t write about it, 1] 
get more kicks. If I write about Iowa 
stations, I get bouquets and brickbats in 
equal numbers. If I didn’t write at al}, 
perhaps lots more would be pleased. It 
looks to me that I am in a bad way, and 
I shall soon begin to feel sorry for my- 
self, 

Oh, let’s have some muste! 

While I write, I am listening to some 
very fine music from the Capitol theater, 
Des Moines, broadcast over WHO. I 
think it’s good music; I know it’s good 
music; I will even maintain with bricks at 
a distance of sixty yards that it is good 
music, Please, correspondents, let me 
have an opinion of my own now and then. 

I hope my correspondent at Zearing 
will read this. The next letter I opened 
was from a lady at Marshalltown—a very 
interesting letter, expressing opinions en- 
tirely opposed to the Zearing man’s. He 
says ninety per cent of the farmers are 
opposed to certain “self- styled’’ farmers’ 
stations. The lady from Marshalltown 
claims one hundred per cent support for 
those stations, There you are again! 
What can IT do about it except get my 
head punched by everybody who wants to 
start a radio argument? 

That new organist at the Capitol thea- 
ter certainly can play. I wrote some 
praise about organ music a few weeks 
1go0 and received a letter the next day 
from an indignant fan who stated that 
organ music ought not to be allowed over 
the radio. There you are again. (if 1 
find myself writing that sentence again, 
IT shall get real mad.) 








Where was I? Oh, yes, in the middle 
of the organ music. Static is bad tonight, 
so I shall not get much distance. My 
wife is pleased with me. I have given 
her a real concert and have listened te 
one station longer than T have ever done 
before. She thinks it’s consideration on 


my part. It isn’t; it’s just static! 

I am going to express another opinion 
of my own, whether I am contradicted or 
not. I think we shall have rain soon. Will 
somebody please start an argument about 
that? 

Reception from KMA and KFNF, Shen- 





andoah, seems to have improved this 
week, but both stations suffer from in- 
terference, especially at night. On Sun- 
day morning, I listened to the church 
service broadcast from KFNF, and it 


eame in with its old volume and pep, with 
very good tone quality. A bass solo was 
sung by a Shenandoah man whose name 
I did not get. It was a real treat—as 
good as anything I have heard over radio 
for a long time. 

In the afternoon, I listened to KMA. I 
have not heard that station, or Earl May’s 
laugh, so clearly since June 15, The ju- 
bilee singers from that station are always 
worth listening to, either over the radio 
or when they appear personally. I just 
said to my wife, ‘We shall be able to get 


KMA better now,’ when Earl May an- 
nounced that he was signing off at 5:00 


Dp. m., until 5:50 tomorrow mornins 

I can not get KSO at all well, rite Tam, 
like many others, disappointed. Altho 
it has been boiling hot today (Sunday), 
I have tuned in several Chicago stations, 
Kansas City, Davenport, Omaha, St. Louis 
—yet I can not get KSO. I tried particu- 
larly to get that staton at 11 o’clock this 
morning. It may have been the weather, 
but I simply could not get the Clarinda 
station. 

At noon, Roxy gave us a fine concert. 
The orchestra was good, the soloists were 
good, the funny story of the rabbit, the 
spring and trees was cleverly done, and 
the tenor song, “If Flowers Could Speak,” 
was beautifully sung. 

This column is growing too long. With 
good wishes to all radio fans except those 
who don’t agree with me, and hopes that 
they may see the light some day, I, he or 
we (whichever is correct editorially) oth- 
erwise known and abused as Radiophan, 
sign off. 





POPULAR MECHANICS SHOP NOTES 
FOR 1927 


The “Popular Mechanics Shop Notes for 
1927,” published at 50 cents by the Pop- 
ular Mechanics Press, Chicago, Ill., con- 
tains 479 articles and 374 illustrations, 
covering such lines as auto repairing, 
battery operations, brass working, build- 
ing, carpentry, concrete construction, 
glazing, electricity, electroplating, solder- 
ing, wire working, welding, wood turn- 
ing, ete. 

Some of the articles of especial inter- 
est are: A gig-saw for a dollar, hints on 
driving nails and screws, how to treat 
plastic paint, laying garden walks, get- 
ting service from the hack-saw, getting 
rid of cooking odors, sharpening your own 
saws, why your car shimmies and how 
to cure it, doing your own conduit work, 
blow torch made from gasoline lamp, how 
to build the form work for a concrete 
cistern, improving the hot air furnace. 





AN EPITAPH TO AN AUCTIONEER 
An auctioneer had passed away, 

One morning just at dawn, 
So on his tombstone was engravel, 
“Going, going, gone.” 
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| Fresh From 


Central—Hamilton County, July 3—The 
weather is hot and dry: a good rain is 
needed. Corn plowing almost finished. 
Looks good, but late. Haying well under 


way and a good yield. Harvest just 
around the corner. Small grain is turn- 
ing and is rusting considerably. Butter- 


fat 40 cents, eggs 20 cents, old hens 15 
cents, corn 86 cents.—J. W. Naylor. 

Southern—Davis County, July 8—Some 
farmers: have begun harvesting early oats 
and hay. Oats promise a fair crop; late 
sowing very poor, all rusty. Corn as a 
rule is of good color and clean, but small 
for July. Ground rather hard. Some corn 
laid by and some being plowed the first 
time over. Almost all crops needing rain. 
Pastures as a rule are good. Clover crop 
light. Main roads in excellent condition. 
Chickens 16 to 18 cents, cream 37 cents, 
eggs 19 cents. Some pilfering going on, 
mostiy in chickens.—W. H. Kline. 

Central—Hardin County, July 8—Corn 
been making growth the past ten 
days, and all early planted will make a 
good yield. No rain here since June 13, 
and pastures are brown and dry and get- 
ting short. Flies bothering stock. Oats 
need a shower; are blighting quite badly. 
Early potatoes drying up, with tubers 
small—one to two and one-half inches. 
Hav not a very heavy yield. 
fairly well. Gardens slow. 
up.—A. R. Calkins. 

Northern—Guthrie County, July 8—It 
continues very dry here. South part of 
county suffering most. Wheat cutting is 
on: oats soon. Water failing in places. 
Pastures drying up. Butterfat 39 cents. 
Corn growing well in spite of drouth. Cool 
nights help it. Hay crop light again. 
Most of the old corn has been marketed. 
—C. H. Tayler. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, July 8— 
The weather has been ideal for field work. 
Having has progressed in fine shape and 
hay is a very good crop. Alfalfa and 
sweet clover in great abundance. Small 
grain heading out nicely; most fields are 
spotted in length. Corn crop not very 
promising; too much little stuff; lots of 
dirty fields. Pig crop above normal. Some 
pneumonia reported. An ideal season for 
dariymen.—Chas. L. Strayer. 

South-Central—Madison County, July 8 
—We have been having some very hot 
and dry weather. Last Tuesday was the 
hottest day of the season so far; the ther- 
mometer stood at 98 in the shade. All 
vegetation is suffering for lack of rain 
and from the heat and high winds. The 
wheat is being put in the shock and is 
of very good quality, but late oats are 
badly damaged by the hot winds and the 
continued drouth. Corn is making a ranid 
growth and will soon be laid by. The 
hay crop will be good. The potato crop 
is cut very short. Corn is selling at 90 
cents, wheat $1.30.—C. J. Young. 

Central—Story County, July 
county is suffering a severe drouth. Pas- 
tures getting thin and brown; streams 
drying up. Corn is standing it well, but 
would grow much faster with rain. Gar- 
dens suffering. Hay crop will be short- 
ened. Much hay already made. Alfalfa 
running from one to one and one-half 
tons per acre. Stock still looks good. 
Fruit still falling. Eggs 20 to 24 cents, 
ear corn 82 cents, oats 381% cents, hogs 
$8.10, sweet cream 44 cents.—Mrs. E. O. 
Robinson. 

Central—Greene County, July 1—Oats 
are all heading and look nice. Corn plow- 
ing is still in progress. Early potatoes 
are good. Cream 38 cents, eggs 19 cents. 
Corn is growing and lots of fields are 
knee-high, after a few warm days. The 
weather is cooler. Alfalfa hay has been 
put up in fine condition. Pastures are 
doing well.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 


has 





Southeastern—Washington County, July 
8—Morning temperatures for past week, 
51 to 71: evening temperatures, 73 to 82 
Clover hay harvest well along. Timothy 


cutting in progress. Rain in this neigh- 
borhood would help corn, altho corn is of 


good color and growing well. Oats will 
not be a large crop. Some rust in oats. 
Hay crop is excellent.—J. J. McConnell. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, July 9— 
We are needing rain badly. Gardens dry- 
ing up and corn beginning to roll. Nice 
for clover haying, which is in full swing, 
with a good crop. First crop clover has 
no seed. Corn still two to three weeks 
behind: many fields not more than three 
or four inches high, with a few fields 
knee-high. Most of it plowed over twice 
and some three times. Oats and wheat 
badiy infested with rust and smut. Po- 
tatees drying up for want of moisture’ 
will be a small crop if rain does not come 
soon. No raspberries to speak of. Very 
few cherries, and apples have nearly ak 


fallen off, as well as plums. The north- 
eastern part of the county was damaged 
by hail again Wednesday evening; third 
year of hail in that part. Eggs 18 cents, 
cream 37 cents. This county voted for 
hard roads, July 7.—John L. Herman. 
Eastern—Dubuque County, July 9—Ex- 
ceedingly dry; need rain badly. Poor 
prospect for corn; seme kind of blight or 
insect killing most of crop on old ground; 








Stock doing | 
Berries drying | 





| quantity of it around. 
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sod fairly good. Hay fine. Small grain 
heading out short. Eggs 20 cents per 
dozen; scarce. Farmers haying and plow- 
ing corn. Dust fierce. Travel dangerous, 
owing to fresh gravel.—C. M. Slattery. 

Central—Webster County, July 8—The 
Fourth of July is over and everybody is 
working again. Some of our corn is knee- 
high, but all needs a good rain, as it has 
been hot and dry for a couple of weeks. 
Has been a fine time for hay making and 
killing weeds. Not much fruit in this 
vicinity except strawberries this spring. 
Oats are getting a good height and begin- 
ning to ripen. Poultry being culled; prices 
low; eggs 17 cents.—H. C. McCracken. 

Central—Poweshiek County, July 7— 
Haven’t had any rain in this vicinity for 
six weeks. Have had good showers on 
all sides. Too dry for late oats. Corn two 
weeks behind. Hay one-half crop. Win- 
ter wheat and oats rusty. Barley looks 
good. Looks like a half crop of every- 
thing is all that we will get this year.— 
¥. A. We. 


ILLINOIS 


Eastern—Vermilion County, July 7— 
Warm, windy and dry. A good rain 
would do lots of good. Almost everybody 
cutting wheat, some are done. Shocking 
up well. Oats beginning to turn. Not 
much corn knee-high the Fourth; some 
not plowed the first time. New wheat is 
$1.30, new oats 38 cents, eggs 17 to 22 
cents, cream 34 cents.—Elmer Varner. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Johnson County, July 7— 
The wheat is being cut now and there is 
a very good crop. It is being contracted 
for at $1.25 a bushel. The corn is rather 
backward, but is doing well considering 
conditions. We need a rain and it looks 
as if it is coming inside of a day. Rye 
is being cut now. There is not a great 
Raspberries are 
now being canned, and it is hard to get 
red ones. Oats will be ready to cut next 
week. Corn is $1.05 a bushel—a high price. 
Pigs are doing well; most of them are 
being treated for cholera now.—Chester 
Bowen. 





MISSOURI 

Central—Pettis County, July 7—No rain 
since June 20. Corn plowing, oats and 
wheat harvesting and haying are pro- 
egressing under favorable weather. Corn 
is being well cultivated and is growing 
rapidly, but is some three weeks later 
than usual. Heavy shipments of hogs 
are going marketward at a price which 
leaves no velvet to the feeder. Cattle and 
lambs are giving a good ‘report of their 
performance in the feed lot and at the 
markets.—W. D. Wade. 


INDIANA 

Northern—St. Joseph County, July 7— 
Have had some good corn weather; very 
hot three days; nice rain. Wheat will 
soon ripen. Oats heading. Some corn is 
nearly knee-high and some four inches. 
‘Potatoes coming well; bugs bad in places. 
Hay light crop; mostly made. Fruit crop 
light. No apples in some orchards. Will 
have raspberries and blackberries. Some 
Pastuers all eaten off. Milk supply reduc- 
ing. Wheat $1.30, corn 80 cents, eggs 23 
cents. Not many young pigs. Health is 
generally good.—A. J. Byers. 








J . . 

Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pagesbegin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be tnserted if 
=_— as late as Monday morning of the week of 
sue. 








Field Notes 


ARLIE ANDERSON 
One of the leading Duroc breeders of 
southeastern Iowa has not only a won- 
derful boar in Index, but has in his herd 
Pavlowa, champion sow of Tllinois and 
champion junior at the National; Rain- 
bow Queen, champion sow of Iowa, and 
several others. There is a splendid litter 
sired by Index out of a litter sister by 
the grand champion sow of Iowa last 
year. The litter from Pavlowa was sired 
by Stilts Monarch. A good litter by Fancy 
Stilts from one of the Stoner sows. Some 
of the top boars of the fall sale should 
be found in Arlie’s fall sale at Bloomfield, 

jowa.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


Lloyd: Ff. Jones, of Winterset, Iowa, is 
offering for sale a live lot of rams that 
are of his own raising. Lloyd has some 
very good sheep, good enough that he has 
been a consistent winner in many of the 
shows. I€ you are in need of a ram or 
some female stuff, we suggest that you 
— or visit this firm. —Guy L. Bush, 

Vv 


BRUGMAN’S DUROCS 
Eighty-seven well grown Duroc pigs. are 
on the farm of Walter Brugman, of Wal- 
All but one litter was sired 
and the dams were 
pigs 


cott, Iowa. 
by Fashion Colonel, 


all litter sisters. The are of good 


| good caretaker 





our farm. 
tul shape. 
want to Oct. 10. Better mark the date. — 








type and unifeurm in size. Walter 
and enjoys the business, 
and is a man you will like to do business 
with.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

EDW. THURM’S SPOTTED POLANDS 


At Waverly, lowa, Edw. Thurm has 110 
Spotted Poland pigs that he is develop- 
ing for his trade. I saw this herd re- 
cently, and was much impressed with the 
size, type and uniformity of these pigs. 
Liberator Leader and Motor Cop are look- 
ing fine, and while I did not get to see 
Mr. Thurm, and I do not know if he in- 
tends to show, I do know these boars 
would look good in almost any show- 
ring. Keep this herd in mind when in 
need of Spotted Polands.—Frank 0. 
Storrs, Adv. 


GEORGE MADSEN HAS GOOD 
POLANDS 


George Madsen, of Dike, Iowa, who has 
been breeding Polands for several years, 
has some 140 head of mighty good pigs 
this spring. Mr. Madsen has built up a 
nice trade in his territory, and is always 
ready to spend the necessary meney to 
get the best in breeding stock. It ts worth 
your time to visit this herd.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 

ZHORNE & SONS’ POLANDS 


I remember several years ago when I 
first called on this firm. They have al- 
ways had a good lot of pigs, but I believe 
the crop they have this year is about the 
best 1 have seen on this farm. Big Olie, 
a yearling son of Masterpiece, is not only 
a top boar, but surely has proved a top 
sire. The pigs are very uniform; in fact, 
they will please those looking for better 
Polands.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


PETERS HAS A SPLENDID DUROC 
HERD 


One hundred and fifty pigs from sixteen 
sows! Now, isn’t that a mighty nice av- 
erage per litter? That is just what Guy 
(Peters, of Dewitt, Iowa, has this spring. 
Most of the pigs are sired by Orion 
Colonel, the senior herd boar. Now, be- 
lieve me, this is a real boar and a top 
sire. There are four litters by a son of 
the noted Broadcaster. Altogether a 
= lot of pigs.—Frank O. Storrs, 

v. 








WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 


FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 


The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
vestedk, of all the breeds. hey visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
died carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Molnes, lowa 


is a 














SMORTSRORNS. 


SHORTHORN BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


We offer several roans of exceptional individuality 
end of best Scotch breeding. Also one white bail of 
the Kilbiean Beauty family. He ts an exce 
low set beefy bull. These bulls are in splendid con- 
dition and have recently sd tuberculia test. 
Farm located on. voved} highway, U. 8. 75, 11 miles 


from Sioux City 
HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


POLLED GHORTEHOREAS 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 34, 
very outstanding. No berd toe good for him. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
Sg Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 
—.k. Ryon & Sons, Laurens, lows 


Polied Shorthorn Bulis 


Twe very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best breeding, suitable to head pure-blood 
herds. a anumber of good rugged bulls for the 


Ss. B. Mudsen & Son, Et. 5, Knoxville, Ia. 




















BOLSTELIES. 
An offering of very 


Morningside Holsteins choice heifers by 


Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.87 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 Ibs. of milk per day. Prices 





reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 
Kd. Kensink, (SiouxCo.) Mlospers, lowa 
TAN WeORTES 





Tamworth Show Litter 


Same breeding and as good a litter as we sold 
last year that won twe firsts and four seconds 
at the Iowa State Fair, and seven places at 
National Swine Show—including first and 
third tn the boar class. They are priced to 
sell andif you want them you had better 


act at once. 
Fred Filiman, Dexter, lowa 


Pig Club pigs—a few sows for summer 
Tamworth farrow. S6till one good boar te sell. 
3.J3.Newlin, )+ mi.W. Jonneton) Grimes, Is. 








BAMPSHIERGS 


When ita need of 
HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK 


Write us your needs. Visitors 
always weiceme. 
BiG FOUR FARMS. Breeklyn, lewsa 


Sows and Fall Gilts bred fer —- 
HAMPSHIRE $07 224 Fell Gute bred tor. es 


tall ik 
size, priced real cheap; also and fal 


epring fall 
C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lewa 











DUBRCCG SERSEYXS. 


Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 
Seme outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. first prize 
Des Moines winner. Sire and grandsire of champions. 
58 of his sons are heading purebred herds. Full par- 
ticulars en application to 
B. A. Samucison & Seon (Sac Co.) Mirena, Ia. 


Junior Yearling and Fall Sows 


bred to Great Colonel and The 8 
farrow. A few fall show boars left. 
our herd, 

McKee Bros. 











for 8s 
Write or viott 


Creston, lewa 


INDEX 


The iIndicater of Durocs 
His pigs are developing into herd boar prospects. 
Other outstanding prospects among them a litter by 
Paviowa. champion sow of Lilinois. 
Arlie Anderson, Bloomfield, lewa 








P@LAND-CHINAS 


Big Type Poland Chinas 
Spring pigs ready to ship the next two 
months, siagie or pairs—no kin. Noted 
bloodlines. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

A. W. Hasse, De Soto, Me. 























EVERAL strictly choice young 
registered Percheron Mares 
to exchange for Black registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming two or 
three year olds; want ehoice 


Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 
FOR SALE 


One Percheron Stallion, two years old, by Maple 
Grove Eclipse. 

High-class Shropsbire, Oxford, Hampshire, South- 
down and Pamboulllet ewes and rams in show 
condition. 

Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 


Ames, lowa 
SHEEP. 


6 Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
3 eal with size and quality, heavy boned, 
heavy fleeced, shipped en approval. 
Daniel Leonard & 8on.Corning, Iowa, 
lowa’s Pioneer Breeders 
d Importers. 


Shropshire Rams 


We have twenty well grown yearling rams that we 
are pricing right. They are well bred, with size and 


type that will please you. 
Lloyd F. Jones, Winterset, lowa 
AUCTIUON BEERS 


GUY L. PETTITT, AUCTIONEER 


























I sell ve = year for some of the best breeders. 


‘or dates. Bloomfield, Iowa. 








Hancherdale Polands 


A few fine fall boars, from prolific strain. Also some 
choice fall and yearling sows, bred for fall pigs 
Spring pigs either sex for sale. 
Mm. 


Pr. _Mancher, _ Kolfe, lowa. 


20 Poland China Fal Sows 


for September ‘farrow, sired by Prince of Wales, « 
son of The Robber, and bred to The Reaper, and « 
Prince of Wales boar. Write or visit our herd. 

D. J. BURNS, STUART, 10WA 





SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS. 
a 


Paramount Herd 


Fall sale October 18th. Breeding stock for sale at 
alltimes. Write us your needs 
a. 0. NOTZ. R.4 


Spotted Armistice 


FALL AND SPRING BOAKS FOR SALE 
Also « few gilts to farrow soon. Also spring trios, 
no relation. The best In spots. 

T. MM. RAYDEN, $ CRESTON, IOWA 





Creston, lowa 








YORESHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From a nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and « 
few summer boars. 

B. F. Davidson, 





Menlo, lowa 





Please refer to this paper when writing. 





POLAND CHINAS 








The Eagle is a Giant Buster bred bear by The Black Hawk, by High Columbian by in 
Memorium and out of a Pathfinder, Orange bred dam, breeding that will mate well 
with any herd, which you will agree has been proved in our own if you will visit 
We have just vaccinated the pigs and they are coming thru in wonder- 
We would like to have you see them now but we well know you will 


H. A. WESSELS & SONS, Creston, lowa. 


































































































































| Fred C. Nichols, Farmer, makes a discovery 
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**I decided to try your Mobiloil,’’ writes Fred C. Nichols 
of Delarison, New York, R.D. 2. ‘Right here I will say 
I wish I had decided before, and I would not have had to 
put in new rings and pistons this spring. 



































“To say that I am pleased with Mobiloil is putting it Vv 
mild. Such a change in my motor—I haven't had a plug i 
out since I started using it. She runs so much smoother | 
and so much more power. 


“I live on a dirt road, long hard pull and then a very 
steep hill to get up on the farm, and on this hill I had a 
chance to notice my extra power—the motor starts as 
easy again. When you say it is worth a special trip to 
town you are right, it is, and I would rather make the 
trip than put any other oil in my crankcase. 


“TI use a Stewart truck also a Ford motor and draw 
heavy loads, and think Mobiloil the best oil on earth. 


‘Just why I am writing this letter I don’t know— 
probably it’s because I am so pleased with Mobiloil. I 
will use it on all my farm machinery next summer. Best 
wishes to you and Mobiloil.”’ 





Similar experiences await you! 


Actual use of Mobiloil has opened the eyes of countless 
farmers to real engine economy and efficiency. Mobiloil 
costs a few cents more per gallon than ordinary oils. But, 
despite this fact, ét zs the most asked-for oil among farmers today. 


““Extra’’ power is what you want. It is what you get 
with the correct grade of Mobiloil in your crankcase. 
Think what that means in the operation of your tractor! 


The continued use of Mobiloil will introduce you to a 
series of savings that far outbalance the slight extra 


















































price. Less wear. Fewer repairs and replacements. Greater 
rou ide — if your car is not listed below sec any Mobiloil . 
Racert: Gcaamntte baaieen os een freedom from carbon and overheating. 
grads for all cars, tracks and tractors. Aad remember char . . 
609 Mobiloil frequently lasts twice as long as ordinary oils 
ina tractor. And many farmers report that Mobiloil cuts 
- automotive manufacturers . £ : 
approve it! oil consumption in cars and trucks from 10% to 50%. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated below, are Mobiloil 
“E,"’ Mobiloil Arctic (‘‘Arc.""), Mobiloil “A,” Mobiloil "BB," 
and Mobiloil “"B.” 
1927 | 1926 | 1925 | 1924 & & 
WNAMES OF « os a : 
PASSENGER Sisct sisi sis y ae : 
cms VELETELElElEla ls O ] Ol HOW TO BUY— A nearby Mobiloil dealer will gladly 
REE OY ESE eS Make the chart your guide offer you a substantial reduction on quantity orders—barrels 
Cadillac. ---] BB J Are. PBB [Arc | A [Arc.| A [Ate and half-barrels. This method of buying Mobiloil recommends 
PT, shaw PM m5 PR mg Po rng BR itself for two reasons, (1) the cash savings, and (2) the con- 
rae me a inl S bets bel”. fe venience of having a long-time supply on hand. Ask your 
Boe eres | A [are | A fate] A [Are] A [Ar Mobiloil dealer which grades of Mobiloil to use in your 
Franko 2 BB | 88/8 | 86/50) 8B) BB BB car, truck and tractor. He has the Mobiloil Chart which 
eee A pared A tal A par] A is has been approved by 609 makers of automobiles and auto- 
eshte Sle) i lint & te Fad Are motive equipment. 
Oakland...... A jArc.| A [Arc.] A {Arc.] A [Are 
Oldsmobile. . . A jArc.] A fArc.} A jAre.| A [Arc 
BE weses A jArc.] A [Arc.] A [Arc.| A [Arc 
Packard 6 A.jArc.] A’ Are. A [Are A} A 
 ,  Messebhes A jArc.| A [Arc.] A jArc.) A jAre 
RR Fe A [Are.| A [Arc.JArc. Are. [ Arc. | Arc 
_ See A jArc.] A [Arc.| A jArc.f A }Are 
RSE A jArc.} A jArc.| A jAre.JAre. JA 
debaker . +... A |Arc.] A JArc.| A JArc.| A Me 
UG. 0m srvecces A -]| A [Aref A -| A lar 
Willys-Knight 4 base -| B ]Arc.) B -]| B Arc 
A -LA [Arch A ‘ 






































: nce , Ghicage, Phi a, Boston, Buffalo, 
VACUUM OL COMPANY Sisco} pu can aoe. 


Other_branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country” 





